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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Ralph O. Silva of Medford, Mass., was 
the first arrival of a record number of holi- 
day week-end guests at the Quillen. The 
exciting circumstances under which he took 
his departure the morning of July 5 are re- 
ported in a special item. Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Nelson of Boston was also an early arrival. 

The week-end group exceeded all ex- 
pectations, and on the Sunday evening 
every room in the Quillen and Underwood 
was occupied. Others present were Mrs. 
H. A. Abbott of Washington, D. C., Mr. 


and Mrs. Howard W. Steese of Providence, © 


R. I., Mildred King Inman of Hartford, 
Conn., Joan, Sally and Dorothy Inman of 
Foxboro, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Witham of Westbrook, Me., Dr. and Mrs. 
Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., and 
their daughter Louise, Carlton Elsner of 
South Weymouth, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Needham and their daughter 
Adele, Earle R. Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Guild of Arlington, Mass., Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Parker of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and their three children, Dorothy, 
Harriet and John, Hazel Gay, also of 
Fitchburg, Mrs. A. H. Paul of Attleboro, 
Mary I. Sampson of Portland and her 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Moore and 
family of Pittsfield, Me., Clarence Wilkin- 
son of Beverly, Mass., Marion L. Downing 
of Brunswick, Me., Mr. and Mrs. W. Ma- 
ford Mann of Norway, Me., and daughter 
Dorothy, Edith L. Anderson of Wake- 
field, Mass., Elsie A. Anderson of Bridg- 
ton, Me., Mr. and Mrs. Norman Brookes 
of Needham, Mass., and their children 
Doris, Donald, Priscilla, Naldia, Malcolm 
and Madelein, Mrs. Walter Rushworth of 
West Somerville, Mass., and daughter 
Janet, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Loveland of 
Belmont, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Harrison of Arlington, Mass. 

Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, 
N. H., preached in the grove July 3 to a 
sizable congregation, Hope Hilton of 
Gloucester sang a solo, accompanied by 
Helen A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn., at 
the organ. Warren J. Guild and W. 
Maford Mann ushered. In the evening 
there was a bonfire on the beach followed 
by a “patriotic sing’ in the Quillen parlor 
led by Secretary Needham. 

Just before breakfast on the national 
holiday everyone gathered on the east side 
of the Quillen veranda. While the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ was being sung a new 
American flag, the gift of Chaplain C. L. 
Miller of Barksdale Field, La., was raised 
aloft into the brisk wind sweeping down 
across Saco Bay. A snapshot of the scene 
was taken and it will be exhibited along 
with a somewhat similar scene taken on the 
same spot in 1906, showing Dr. and Mrs. 
Quillen Shinn raising the flag. 

St. Paul’s Universalist Church of Little 
Falls, N. Y., has taken out a life member- 
ship with the privilege of naming the bene- 
ficiary of the annual dues. Rev. H. B. 
Gilman, Jeanne Casler and Richard Callis- 


ter represented this church at the Young 
People’s Convention-Institute. John I. 
Zoller of that parish has been very helpful 
in promoting an interest in Ferry Beach. 

Mrs. Janet H. Blackford of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has made a gift of solid silverware 
for the dining-room. 

Week-end visitors included Dr. and Mrs. 
Seth Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Shinn, Rev. and Mrs. William Lewis of 
Westford, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane, who will be a leader 
the second week of the Nature Institute, 
July 30 to Aug. 6, will remain for the Mis- 
sions Institute, for which he will give sevy- 
eral lectures, the Institute of World Af- 
fairs, and will address the laymen at the 
special week-end conference Aug. 20. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The second life membership ($25) in 
the Institute of World Affairs Association 
has been subscribed by Mrs. Theodore A, 
Fischer of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Connecticut still holds a monopoly of 
Life Memberships. 

Massachusetts scores emphatically, how- 
ever. A sustaining membership for 1938 
($5.00) has been taken out by the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, thus creating a precedent that 
we hope will be followed. 

Acknowledgment of subscriptions for 
Sustaining Members are due up to date to 
the following: Mrs. Helen A. Mosher, 
Marblehead, Prof. K. Augusta Sutton, 
Danbury, Miss Florence R. Kelly, Med- 
ford, Mr. B. G. B. Durkee, Medford, 
the W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts. 
Others are promised. 

It is already possible to announce the 
subjects of the five lectures to be given by 
Dr. Josef Hance during the fourth session. 

Monday, Aug. 15: Nationalism in Eu- 
ropean Politics. 

Tuesday, Aug. 16: The Search for Se- 
curity of Europe. 

Wednesday, Aug. 17: 
Europe and in America. 

Thursday, Aug. 18: The Struggle for 
Dominance in Centra! Europe and the 
Problem of Peace. 

Friday, Aug. 19: A Czechoslovak View 
of the Present Day International Situa- 
tion. 

Dr. Hane is Czechoslovak Consul in 
New York City, an author and editor as 
well as diplomat. He has lectured at 
various American universities. In 1935 
and in 1986 Dr. Hanc led Round Tables at 
the session of the Institute of World 
Affairs. 

With the help of the F. B. P. A. manage- 
ment plans are being made to give every 
I. W. A. table in the dining-room a chance 
to meet the faculty and guests of the In- 
stitute. While certain bounds must be 
kept, it will be possible for those leading 
the classes and the Round Tables to be ata 
different table each day in rotation. 
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“IT LIKE AMERICA”’ 


RANVILLE HICKS, recently appointed to a 
fellowship in American history at Harvard 
University, has written a book called ‘I Like 

America.” This does not purport to be a review of 
that book.* It has not been sent to us for review. 
But we do desire to express bewilderment at the furore 
caused by Hicks’s appointment to Harvard, and 
admiration for the strong stand taken by President 
Conant for the freedom of universities. 

We desire also to examine briefly with our readers 
some of the things that Granville Hicks stands for, 
and to ask ourselves and others, “Do not all of us 
want these things?”’ 

Of course for the unthinking it is an all-sufficient 
answer to say that Hicks is a Communist, and that, 
therefore, anything he wants must be immoral, un- 
patriotic, indefensible. But is this an adequate answer 
for the thinking person? 

One would suppose from the July 4 speeches that 
Hicks wanted something immoral, unclean, Russian. 
We cannot discover that he wants anything but a 
régime of abundance in this America of ours, a chance 
for everybody to make a living, a social system under 
which mothers would not have to choose between 
economizing on the bread or the milk for their children, 
decent houses for people to live in, high enough wages 
to enable them to live. Hicks is not arguing for less 
production in our land, but for using our wheat, our 
barley, our iron, our steel, our oil, our copper, our man- 
power, our woman-power, to produce enough for every- 
body to be comfortable, off the relief rolls, in a job, 
and reasonably secure for the future. Wherein is this 
unpatriotic? Wherein does it unfit Hicks, admirably 
fitted in other ways, as a Harvard student adviser? 

Ah, but he does not think that the business men 
of the country are willing to co-operate for these 
ends, and therefore he is anxious to try some other 
way. Suppose he is wrong! Can’t he be proved 
wrong? Can’t he be faced in debate and shown 
up? Is the only way of handling Hicks the old way 
of a pettifogger with a poor case, damn the opposi- 
tion? 

We are on the other side from Hicks, and think 
that something can still be done with our social sys- 
tem, but we confess that we do not think much of our 
ease if all we can do is to call names and to say such 
men ought to be kicked out of their jobs. No, we 
incline strongly to the view that we need Hicks and 
others like him. Call him Communist or what you 


*I Like America. By Granville Hicks. Modern Age Books, 
Inc., 155 East 44th Street. New York. Price 50 cents. 


will, his love of country is as deep as ours, his devo- 
tion to home, to family, to books, to friends, as fine as 
that of any other cultured American gentleman. 

The essence of what he wants is old-fashioned first 
century Christianity, and we are not ready to repudiate 
that. 

“TI Like America” is beautifully written and is 
most stirring and informing. If he writes anything 
else as skilfully we may have to shut him up in Alaska. 


* * 


CHURCH LIFE FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


F we want to know how people lived and worshiped 
in all the different generations of our history, 
how the independent churches were organized 

and run, how the Indian wars, the Revolution and 
other great events of our history reacted on the wor- 
ship, and how Yale University had its origin in the 
action of a church, read these lectures* by Doctor 
Maurer, the new Moderator of the National Council 
of Congregational and Christian Churches. The last 
of the lectures, “The Enduring Values of the Puritan 
Faith,’ has been published in our paper. The other 
lectures deal with the Puritan movement in the 
Church of England, John Davenport and his successors, 
and the remarkable careers of Leonard Bacon and 
Newman Smyth, Apostle of Christian Unity. 

Fourteen men have been ministers of this historic 
church, and their careers are described and their 
work appraised. 

Because the history set down is American his- 
tory the book has significance for the nation. 

There were serious controversies at times in the 
history of this Puritan church, and they are dealt 
with frankly. If preaching was dull, it is called dull. 

Have we ever thought what it meant to a man to 
stand up in the pulpit Sunday after Sunday during 
the Revolution and to have half of the congregation 
loyalist and the other half rebel—or half Tory and 
half ‘Continental’? That is what some of these 
New Haven preachers faced, and they represented 
both sides. 

Have we ever thought what the coming of White- 
field and a Great Awakening did to the churches after 
Whitefield left and a lot of imitators came on the 
scene? It is most interesting and it is most profitable 
to delve into these things. Doctor Maurer has given 
us a fascinating volume. 


*A Puritan Church, Addresses Delivered in Preparation for 
the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of New 
Haven, by Oscar Edward Maurer,,D. D.,, pastor of the First 
Church. Yale University Press: New Haven. Price $2.00. 
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THE 1937-38 UNIVERSALIST DIRECTORY 

OR some time past both the book-room of the 

Universalist Publishing House and the offices 

of the General Convention have been receiving 
inquiries: ‘“When is the new Universalist Year Book 
coming out?” 

We are glad to announce that the official biennial 
publication of the Universalist Church for 1937-1938 
is now off the press. The book appears under the 
much more accurate and more intelligible title, ““Uni- 
versalist Biennial Reports and Directory 1937-1938,” 
instead of the old misnomer “Universalist Year 
Book.” 

From title to table of contents, the book is an 
improvement on previous issues. The important sec- 
tions carrying the reports of auxiliary organizations 
and a directory of the state and regional organizations, 
together with the alphabetical list of ministers and the 
tabulation by states, are printed in clear, legible type. 
The arrangement is more convenient than in previous 
issues, and several interesting and useful items have 
been added. 

Half-tone cuts of Dr. Robert Cummins, the new 
General Superintendent, and of the heads of the aux- 
iliary societies also appear in the directory. For the 
first time, the Council of Executives is listed as an 
official organization of the church—“‘Organized in 1936 
in compliance with Recommendation V of the 1935 
Universalist General Convention Session.” 

Another valuable addition is a list of the publica- 
tions of the Universalist Church, naming seven national 
and seven regional publications. 

For those interested in the perennial question of 
where the money comes from and where it goes to, 
page 87 presents a detailed analysis of receipts for 
international church extension work during the years 
1986-1937. This shows the amounts collected by the 
General Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, the Young People’s 
Christian Union, and the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

A comparison of the summary of local church 
statistics appearing in the new directory with a like 
summary in the 1935-36 edition reveals some inter- 
esting facts. The 1935-36 book reported 40,207 fami- 
lies and the present book reports 39,837 families, a 
slight decrease. The number of individuals reported 
by our churches for 1985 and 1936 was 54,984, as 
contrasted with 65,318 individuals reported in the 
present volume. The present book also reports 52,311 
church members as against 51,404 reported in the 
preceding tabulation. Considering the fact that a 
great many liberal Christians will not go through the 
ceremony of formally joining a church, in spite of the 
fact that they identify themselves with the liberal 
church and work hard for it, both in church and in 
community, these figures indicate a healthy growth 
among Universalist churches since the last biennial 
reports were issued. 

One more word: Mistakes, of course, will be found 
in this book. Most of them will be the fault of men 
who did not report completely their church statistics, 
or changes of address or changes of pastorate quickly 
enough. We know from personal observation of the 
hard, conscientious work done by the compiler, 


proof-reader and editor, Miss Esther Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of the General Convention, the 
great difficulty of securing up-to-date statistics from 
our people. Nor is the fact that the book comes out 
later than it ought the fault of its editor, but rather 
the blame must be laid at the door of hard-pressed, 
hard-worked ministers whose piled-up desks compel 
them to let urgent requests from the Secretary’s office 
go unanswered for weeks on end. 

The whole book is a good job. Printed in clean 
type, it does not need a magnifying glass to be read. 
It is well arranged, and as accurate as it is humanly 
possible to make such a volume. We congratulate 
Miss Richardson on a hard job well and intelligently 


done. 
EE Fide 


* * 


1938 CONFERENCE OF FREE CHRISTIAN AND 
FREE RELIGIOUS YOUTH IN HOLLAND 


N the date of this issue of the Leader, a party of 
Unitarian and Universalist young people will 
sail from Boston on the Statendam to attend 

the 1938 Conference of the International Association of 
Free Christian and Free Religious Youth, known in 
Europe as the Leyden International Bureau. 

The 1938 conference of these young people from 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Holland, Hun- 
gary, and the United States and Canada will consider 
the subject of “The Unity of Liberal Christianity.” 

From Wednesday evening, July 27, to Monday. 
morning, August 1, the young people will listen to ad- 
dresses and take part in conferences led by Swiss, 
English, American, Hungarian and Czechoslovakian 
speakers. 

We are glad to know that American Unitarian 
and Universalist young people will be represented at 
this conference. But we are sorry to learn from the 
office of the Y. P. C. U. Secretary that a much smaller 
delegation is going to Holland this year than went to 
the conference in England last year. While we recog- 
nize the fact that it is impossible to make special 
drives for financial aid at all times and in each season, 
we feel strongly that here is a project which merits a 
much larger support from the parent church bodies of 


this country than it has to date received. 
| Ne ks 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Some of the most responsible literary critics 
have begun to serve notice on the novelists that they 
are tired of even the most artistic handling of murder 
and depravity. They say flatly that there is more to 
human nature than abnormal sex tendencies, cruelty, 
and dirt. 


Let’s not fight old Father Time or be depressed 
by the calendar. Let’s give the old boy a good run 
for his money, or whatever he uses for money, and 
come up to the end of life glad we have had the ex- 
perience. : 


Doctor Fosdick lately quoted a modern saint 
as saying, ‘‘Because I believe in the Incarnation, I 
must be interested in the report of the Sewage Board.” 
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Spiritual Courage * 


Ernest M. Whitesmith 


Watchman, what of the night? The watchman 
said, The morning cometh and also the night.—Isaiah 
A ee IBS BA 


E have a right to conclude that, if the world 
does not get out of its present muddle through 
religious leadership, it will take the hard 

road which leads through chaos and a deepening night, 
and after that the dawn. There is here and now the 
great opportunity and call for rare spiritual courage 
based upon a confident and rational faith worthy of 
one’s deepest devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Such a courage will rationally face realities. 
Religious liberals have no right to expect that this 
leadership can or will come from organized religion 
in general, for it represents the very worst of our 
social evils—priestly lust of power and the exploita- 
tion of superstition and fear. Who can expect any- 
thing from the leadership of hierarchs who have no 
word of protest against the villainies perpetrated in 
Ethiopia and who openly take the side of Franco, the 
Attila of Spain! 

On the other hand, when he surveys the achieve- 
ments and spiritual equipment of organized religious 
liberalism, the lover of mankind feels deep disap- 
pointment. It has been a colossal failure. It would 
be foolish to claim otherwise. Nor is there much in the 
frequent assertion that it has leavened the thought of 
the rest of the world. Those sections and countries 
which know little or nothing of the activity of our lib- 
eral churches are often more advanced in their out- 
look. It was the scientists, philosophers and poets 
who won the greatest victories against the bigotries 
and superstitions of orthodoxy; and, in the main, 
those men were not the products of our churches. 
For long years Universalism has been fighting a rear- 
guard battle of retreat. Sixty years ago, when Iowa 
had about one-third of its present population, it had 
thirty-nine Universalist churches. We need the 
spiritual courage to seek diligently the cause of this 
failure, that we may be the better able to meet the 
tremendous opportunities of this strange new day. 

A little close study shows us that this is not a 
situation peculiar to this denomination. Unitarianism 
has also been in retreat. Indeed, all the divergencies 
from a hell-fire orthodoxy—Christian Science, the 
New Thought movement, liberal Quakerism, and 
others, are all feeling strongly the influence of this 
religious ‘‘recession”’ of our times; and they all make 
their appeal, like the Universalists, to the economically 
comfortable and comparatively childless classes, while 
the under-privileged, with the most of the children, 
have been left to backward and often dangerously 
fanatical sects. So, too, cultured white folks have 
complacently considered a voodoo type of Christian- 
ity suitable to colored people, and are now much dis- 
turbed to learn that Communist agitators are taking 
religious charge of those wronged and neglected people. 

Furthermore, to the degree in which any orthodox 


*Occasional sermon at the Iowa State Convention, Waterloo, 
Iowa, June 17. 


church has become outwardly liberal, to that degree 
it has become impotent, has lost its missionary zeal, 
and has joined in the great moral recession of the 
times. Congregationalism is fighting a losing battle 
in most of the states; and the situation has so alarmed 
Methodist leaders that some of the more conservative 
bishops have sounded the eall, ‘“‘Back to the old 
theology.”’ 

What shall we offer against this apparently irref- 
utable indictment of liberalism? Only this—it is not 
liberalism which is thus indicted but a godless and in- 
human selfishness masquerading under idealistic pro- 
fessions. Why should we be at all surprised at the 
general indifference to churches? The average young 
person is fully impressed with the idea that all churches 
deal in humbug. On the one side is an outgrown or- 
thodoxy which no person with intelligence and kindli- 
ness takes at all seriously, and on the other a professed 
liberalism which its advocates take no more seriously. 
As a member of an orthodox church once said to me, 
“We take our hell and damnation creed about as 
seriously as you folks do yours about the universal 
brotherhood of man.”’ With some glorious exceptions, 
organized religion may be said to have become an or- 
ganized hypocrisy. This sounds harsh; but the great 
pity is that the statement fits the facts. There is no 
other explanation for the moral and religious debacle 
of the times; and the worst feature of it is the lack of 
courage to admit it. 

Why should we feel astounded over what has be- 
fallen the world? Nothing has happened that has 
not been the logical result of what went before and 
what we should have expected; and nothing of evil 
has occurred which the world of enlightenment could 
not have prevented had it made an earnest and united 
effort to do so. It could have prevented the rise of 
Hitlerism and the tragedy of Spain by the exercise of 
united moral action. It was our duty to co-operate 
in preventing this resurgence of barbarism. For the 
shameful peace of victory and for the barbarous re- 
venge taken on innocent women and children in the 
years immediately following it and which bred this 
foul thing called Nazism, the people who presume to 
call themselves liberals have a very large share of the 
blame. The League of Nations could have prevented 
Japan and Italy entering upon their careers of banditry 
had the United States been in the League of Nations. 
That it remained outside the League and the World 
Court is also an indictment of so-called liberalism. 
Let us 

“Know ourselves responsible 
For our world of wasted good 
And our blinded brotherhood.” 

Much the same may be said of the world-wide 
moral let-down which logically has gone along with 
anarchy in government. There is no reason for 
thinking that human nature has grown more depraved. 
When organized religion turned to a corrupt police 
power to extend the cause of temperance, what was 
to be expected? When a great Methodist university 
changed its name from Trinity and took the name of 
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Duke in order to become the beneficiary of the millions 
made in the sale of Duke’s Mixture and Bull Durham 
tobacco, and when a non-smoker among the liberal 
clergy became the exception rather than the rule, 
have we any reason for astonishment that the tobacco 
habit should have become well nigh universal among 
our boys and girls, and that we expend twice as much 
upon tobacco today as upon education? Youth is in 
revolt against the Dark Age code of sex morals which 
the Catholic Church insists shall be maintained by the 
laws of the nations. Why should we be shocked by 
the growing chaos in sex morals when religious lib- 
eralism has done so little to formulate and disseminate 
a higher and sounder morality? In summary, when 
the churches of the more intelligent abolished hell and 
so renounced any right to deal in other-world insur- 
ance, and then proceeded to cut themselves off from 
any vital connection with the affairs of this life, they 
condemned themselves to a shadowy existence in a 
world of mere fantasy. 

And yet, while the world is dark and may grow 
much darker, there are many signs of the morning 
that is coming. This is an age of menace; but every 
age has promise in proportion to its menace, and 
opportunity in proportion to danger. We are too 
near the tremendous events and personalities of our 
day to get a proper perspective; but we know that 
we have our men of God. They are not directing the 
councils of church and state, for as yet they are but 
voices in the wilderness; but they are moulding the 
policies of the church and state that are to be when 
the bloody dictators of our present will have become 
foul memories. Though the element of sanity and 
brotherhood is everywhere in the minority, that 
minority is relatively larger, possesses more clarity of 
vision, sincerity of purpose and breadth of sympathy 
than ever before. Though the printing presses are 
turning out a vaster amount of lies and trash than 
ever, they are also printing more books of value than 
were ever given to the world in any age. There is no 
evidence that the humanity of our day is worse, but 
the contrary. The morality of the bogey-man and the 
tabu has been taken away with the false moral sup- 
ports, and the truer morality has not yet been estab- 
lished in the common mind. Men are not more fero- 
cious; but the agencies for propaganda in our day 
have made it easier to organize all the latent fears, 
bigotries and meannesses of tribes and nations. Never 
before was genuine democracy and co-operative living 
among men and nations made so vital an issue. So 
long as slavery was a mere academic problem there 
were no serious objections to discussing the theoretic 
evil of slavery and the divine right of freedom. But 
when Garrison and Phillips appeared to demand the 
actual establishment of freedom, the ugly roar of the 
mob was heard throughout the nation. Long years 
ago Alfred Tennyson wrote of the day— 


“When the schemes and all the systems, kingdoms and 
republics, fall,— 
Something kindlier, higher, holier; all for each and 
each for all. 


“Till the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


The world thought that a beautiful poetic sentiment 
and quite harmless, until the time came when there 
was enough enlightened conscience and soul-force 
in the world to bring its coming into view. Then 
everywhere all the old prejudices and selfish privileges 
arose and, in the name of a pagan patriotism, deter- 
mined to quench the new light in blood. 

There is no use in blinking the fact that we are 
facing an apparent moral break-down. In all proba- 
bility it is the result of the high development of our 
competitive civilization; and as it is more highly de- 
veloped in the United States we have a consequent 
greater lawlessness, an outcropping of horrible de- 
generacy, and a wave of wild self-indulgence. The 
internal foundations of the nation crumble while our 
government spends billions to defend us against some 
hypothetical foreign foe. The whole situation makes 
it plain to all who will see that the law of life refuses 
to let us travel any farther on the road of selfish and 
murderous competition. 

We also see evidence that we are unconsciously 
preparing for a better way. It is not at all necessary 
to enter into any defense of the present national 
administration to feel free to declare one’s conviction 
that the last six years have marked a new era in ad- 
vance towards a better social morality. This nation, 
with many others, has awakened to the consciousness 
that it is both dangerous and inhuman to allow men to 
go hungry; and that it is among the worst of crimes to 
allow little children to go ill-cared for and ill-trained. 
The nation can go forward only along this line. Any 
other course means disaster. 

It is true, people are everywhere losing faith in 
churches. Why should we expect or wish it to be 
otherwise? What church shows an uplifting, loving 
faith in the gospel which it preaches? When Theodore 
Roosevelt was asked whether his bitter criticism of 
American courts was not likely to undermine respect 
for authority, he snapped back, ‘“‘That is not so bad 
as respect for an authority that has lost all claim to 
respect.” 

And yet, as was said before, if the world is going 
to get out of its wilderness wanderings without taking 
the road that leads through bloody anarchy, it will 
be through a great religious awakening, and that 
awakening does not seem to be in sight; and we should 
arm our hearts with courage for the deeper night. 
Nevertheless, the time of golden opportunity is here 
for all free religious minds. 

We can also feel assured that such a revolutionary 
religious movement must do its work through the re- 
construction and unification of the community life. 
That was the genesis of the co-operative spirit in the 
Scandinavian countries. Bishop Grundtvig began it 
with his community folk schools and brotherhoods. 
The Social Democrats have taken it up and those 
northern countries are lighting the lamps of European 
civilization. We have neither in church nor school 
trained our youth to think and act in terms of co- 
operation, but always competitively; and that is to 
train them for the road to ruin. 

Who is there who dreams that this work can or 
will be done by the Universalist or any other denomi- 
nation? The old denominationalism is as dead as the 
dodo and calls for a decent burial that its putrefactions 
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may no longer pollute the world. I have great respect 
for our heroic Universalist pioneers. Would that this 
generation had their energy and courage! But the re- 
vival of the old Universalism is as impossible as the 
revival of the Whig Party or the League of Nations. 
Our hope is in a new and far more genuine univer- 
salism, as we must have a new and better league of all 
nations. 

We must not treat all this as mere sentiment for 
special occasions, but with a great earnestness. Re- 
member Lot’s wife. Do not look back. ‘‘New occa- 
sions teach new duties; time makes ancient good un- 
couth.”’ Let us throw off the bondage of labels and 
see that paganism under the guise of liberalism is just 
as bad as when wearing the livery of orthodoxy. Our 
great opportunity and duty is to lead the way to a con- 
solidation of the free constructive forces of each com- 
munity, recognizing that there are far more Metho- 
dists, as well as those of other names, who are preach- 
ing a real universalism than those who bear our label, 
besides the large and noble company now outside the 
churches, grown sick of churchly inanities and hypoc- 
risies. 

Nor must we think that this consolidation is for 
the delectation and comfort of liberals and their 
families. We must be brave enough to see that, as 
we are going now, liberals of all kinds are dealing with 
dying families. We are told on good authority that 
the majority of the children of this country born since 
the beginning of the depression, nearly nine years ago, 
were born to families who either are or have been on 
relief. There were about a half a million less births in 
this country last year than there were twenty years 
ago. About a half a million less children began school 
last September than twenty years ago. School au- 
thorities have already begun to make their plans for a 
steady shrinkage of school attendance. This country 
is easily capable of feeding and clothing five hundred 
millions of people. Yet it is admitted that, in about 
ten years, our population will have begun to decline, 
and in another generation this will have become pre- 
dominantly a nation of middle-aged and old folks. 
In the light of these facts we see how short-sighted 
has been the liberal’s approach to the problem of birth 
control. Not only are children generally coming into 
the world in inverse ratio to their parents’ intellectual 
and economic ability to take care of them, but the 
nation would be in an even more serious plight were 
the poor and under-privileged to practice birth control 
and have no more children than the cultured and 
well-to-do. 

But there is an even sterner truth to face, and 
one that demands more spiritual courage than we have 
yet shown. If we do not brace up and learn the very 
hard technique of winning the leadership of the folks 
that have the children, those neglected children are 
going to make it pretty hard for the few children 
in the nice homes. -We must believe and practice our 
own preaching that the destiny of mankind is one. 
Regardless of name or antecedents we must co- 
operate to save the enlightenment and culture of the 
world from organized backwardness. There is no 
salvation for nice people which does not take into equal 
account the dross and the scum of the world. The 
exploited poor whites and the Negroes of the South- 


land are going along with us to our common heaven, 
whatever it may be, even though they have to pull us 
through hell to get there; and this is not a concern of 
the remote future. The crisis is hastening, and we do 
not take sufficiently into account the rapidly accel- 
erating tempo of the times. 

Perhaps the most pathetic feature of the history 
of the last ten or fifteen years has been the terrible 
waste of youthful idealism through lack of intelli- 
gent and courageous leadership. Mussolini, Stalin, 
Hitler, and all the rest of that lot have won their way 
through appeals to the spirit of self-sacrifice in youth, 
Nor let us evade some truths which those mob leaders 
have preached. They have made able use of a pagan- 
ism which was nursed in the churches. Why not recog- 
nize the force of Hitler’s protest against the worship 
of a God who was the special God of Jews? Why nota 
God of Germans? Why not Odin instead of Jahweh? 
And what have the childless homes of an arid liberalism 
to offer against the pragmatism of the hierarches and 
the dictators who call for full cradles? 

There is no religious consecration or dedication 
that is worth more than pagan burnt offerings and 
priestly rites which is not a dedication to the hardest 
and most essential of all tasks—the lifting of the sub- 
merged, superstitious, mean-spirited, selfish masses 
to a nobler level of thought and purpose and to an 
appreciation and understanding of the real wealth 
which is within the reach of humanity. This is said 
in full recognition that by no means all of the mean- 
spirited and selfish are in the under-privileged masses, 
and that some of the most truly royal of men and 
women are to be found in the ranks of the very 
poorest. 

The new liberalism, or universalism if you please, 
demands men and women of greatness and courage and 
sacrifice. There is increasing talk of the disparity 
between the salaries paid the ministers working among 
the poor and those paid to the chaplains of the coun- 
try clubs which pass for churches. It is a scandal; 
but I do not see what we can do about it until our 
whole civilization gets a new mind-set. The ones who 
do life’s best work must, until then, continue to be ill- 
rewarded—in a material way. It is nonsense to ex- 
pect otherwise. It is like the silly talk of making the 
politicians and diplomats do the fighting in the next 
war. It is like saying that we should put the angels in 
Fifth Avenue society and the devils on WPA. It is 
not according to the eternal fitness of things. We 
deplore, as do devout Catholics, the unholy greed of 
higher ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church; never- 
theless, when life passes in review, that church seldom 
gives the meed of saintdom to the ones whose incomes 
are in the higher brackets. A Father Damien may 
enter the canon of its saints, but hardly a Cardinal 
O’Connell. Francis of Assisi remains the ideal of its 
saints. Jesus’ place is not among those who are 
clothed in soft raiment and live delicately in king’s 
palaces. 

* * * 
Said a Unitarian minister to a “fundamentalist,” “Friend, 
if your idea of religion is true, then my wife and I are everlastingly 


lost.’’ 
“Oh, no,’ was the reply. “I think God saves some Uni- 
tarians, but I do not see how he does it.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXXX. Looking into Peter’s Background 


Johannes 


SCIENTIST would say of our raccoon Peter 

that some essential facts have not been di- 

vulged. The animal does not behave in a 
normal way. By this is meant, of course, that he 
should flee in terror at the sight of man. The attitude 
of most wild creatures toward the genus homo says 
something about the way in which man has treated 
his fellow inhabitants of this globe. They run or fly 
or hide at his approach. From generation to genera- 
tion man has pursued them, with clubs and stones, 
bows and arrows, air-shattering gunpowder or cruel 
traps. 

We are not attacking our forefathers for trying to 
get hides for clothing, or food to keep them from 
starving. Weare merely pointing out that the terrified 
flight of wild birds and mammals at the approach of 
man is bred into them by unnumbered generations of 
attack. And we are suggesting that man has grown 
wise enough and self-controlled enough, to say nothing 
about his being good enough, to reverse the process 
now and draw wild creatures to him by kindness. 
Millions of people feed birds in winter, state conserva- 
tion departments put out food in bitter weather for 
the deer, and the bears in our national parks and the 
lions in that extensive African park hang around where 
visitors can see them, knowing that they are safe. 

But there has been no let up in coon hunts in our 
part of the country. Night after night in the crisp 
autumn weather, the hunters are out with dogs and 
guns, and axes to bring the raccoon down from the 
limb to which he has climbed for refuge, or from the 
hollow tree which is his home. 

Then why should Peter, the raccoon who has 
adopted us—an arboreal, nocturnal plantigrade car- 
nivore—hang around our gravel road in the late after- 
noon looking for bread? Why should he dare make a 
rush at me when he thought in his dumb way that I 
was after the food that in fact I was putting out? 
Why should he come to the kitchen door and beg for 
a hand-out as he has been doing lately, putting his 
paws on the screen and growling at the slice of bread 
I am holding in my hand? 

Last night, he was out in the broad driveway near 
the wagon-house about six o’clock, nosing around to 
see what he could find, when I called him, and held 
up a slice of white bread inside the screen door. He 
was probably fifty feet away from me at the time, and 
started running toward the grape arbor still farther 
away. The Madame said, “He is going for refuge 
down in the grape vines.” But a line of barberry 
bushes runs from the grape arbor to within three 
feet of the kitchen door, and in a moment he was on 
the other side of the screen. He had come in what 
he regarded as the safest way. One after another he 
took six slices of white bread with nothing on them 
and ate them in the geranium bed alongside the house. 
Then he investigated the banana that lay there and 


ate it greedily. When, however, I went out with the 


seventh slice of bread and faced him in the road with 


no screen between us, he crawled under the kitchen. 

The facts that I have not divulged have just come 
to my attention. A man in Richmondville, only two 
miles away over the hill, the way an animal could go, 
had eight raccoons in captivity and a permit from the 
game wardens to keep them. One night they all 
escaped. The boy who told me said that it seemed as 
if there was a coon on every other chimney in the 
village, but in a day or two they made their way off. 
The next fall a raccoon identified as one of the eight 
was shot in West Richmondville, two miles west. If 
Peter came from that family, he traveled two miles 
southward to reach our farm—over a mountain and 
into another valley. Enough science has rubbed off 
on to me in spots to make me careful about saying a 
thing in nature is true that I do not know to be true, 
but I at least can use the favorite phrase of old Pro- 
fessor Hoffman of Union College and admit that “the 
preponderance of probabilities is that way.” 

At the present writing I cannot affirm truthfully 
that Peter may not turn into a problem rather than a 
pet. Weare amateur naturalists, but there are limits. 
We are householders and taxpayers, and the idea is 
slowly permeating our consciousness that Peter has 
loose ideas on the subject of property. He begins to 
act as if he owned the place, and nothing touches us 
Americans on the quick like an infringement upon 
our property rights or an assumption that we share 
in common what most distinctly belongs to us per- 
sonally. 

We now know what before we only suspected, that 
Peter stays under the kitchen, but that is not the 
worst of it, he has begun gnawing his way up to our 
food supplies and to us. His conduct is communistic, 
subversive, dangerous, un-American. He is not a 
“parlor pink,’ he is a kitchen red. For harboring 
him, we may get ourselves in bad. For even pausing 
to look on both sides of the question, we may lose 
caste. Direct action is called for at once when allega- 
tions relate to the subversive. 

But we are moralists, ordained to work in a field 
not unrelated to the field of religion, and it is a fair 
question whether duty does not bind us to an effort to 
put a moral sense into Peter. At any rate this is 
our view, and we have begun the struggle. Candor, 
however, compels me to admit that the struggle to 
put a moral sense into a raccoon is a hard one. It is 
equaled only by the problem of delinquent subscribers 
and the problem of belligerent members of a Ladies’ 
Aid. 
Our rules and regulations for Peter’s conduct are 
simple and from our standpoint reasonable and hu- 
mane. Peter must not destroy birds’ nests, he must 
not get under foot and bite when we go out in the dark 
for water, he must not make holes in the screen doors, 
he must not gnaw his way up into the kitchen or store 
room, and he must not charge us when we are bending 
down in the gravel road. 

On our part we covenant to supply him with food, 
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maple syrup excepted, when we are here, and leave 
food in quantities when we drive off to Boston. 

The worst thing, or the best, about our country 
estate, otherwise known as the little hill farm, is that 
the government is not totalitarian, and Peter is very 
much at large. However closely he may have been 
confined in Richmondville, if he really were, he is 
emphatically at large now. He has ideas, complexes, 
prejudices, and all the rest of those things except 
inhibitions, and we fear he never will have any frus- 
trations. What is to happen when we go away in the 
fall? The raccoon, like the woodchuck, hibernates, 
the books say, in cold weather, but is he preparing to 
hibernate under our kitchen stove or in the spare 
room bed? 

Thus far I have dealt with the heavy gnawing 
under the kitchen floor with a stick of cord-wood. 
Taking a three-foot log cut for the sitting-room fire- 
place, I have pounded over the spot where the gnawing 
was going on and it has stopped immediately. Will 
this convey the idea to a raccoon brain that we are 
the owners of the property and do not want any holes 
in the floor? My experience in pounding ideas into 
human brains does not make me over sanguine. Take, 
for example, the times that I have been ironical. Have 
I not had letters always that showed how seriously 
some people took me? Or when I have written with 
a twinkle in my eye. Of course twinkles in the eye 
are ruled out of some ecclesiastical systems, but not 
out of ours. And yet what good are they if they can- 
not be detected? Perhaps in my experiments upon 
Peter the raccoon I can develop techniques useful in 
editing a religious journal. As least there should be 
some return for investment in bread and bananas, and 
for time spent pounding with cord-wood. And, must I 
add, for time and gray matter employed, I do not 
assert wasted, in arguing with my wife. 


I must not convey the impression that there is 
any lack of harmony in our family over the subject of 
the raccoon. But I think it is clear that there are 
things in nature that the Madame prefers to the latest 
addition to our live stock. 

For example, soon after Peter had done gnashing 
his teeth and growling at slices of bread proffered 
him through the wire screen, we stood by the north 
window of the kitchen and saw the ruby-throated 
hummingbird, a male, playing in the water that 
trickles always into the tub—drinking, bathing, dart- 
ing, hovering, the sun flashing from the brilliant 
color on the throat. A little later he stood on the 
edge of the concrete tub and let the breeze blow the 
spray over him. Now that was more to the Madame’s 
taste. Also, as we looked, the male bluebird was flying 
back and forth between the gravel road and our tiny 
Belgian windmill inside which his lady was sitting on 
her eggs. He gave us another vivid bit of color. 

The Madame likes the orange hawkweed on the 
bank sloping up from the gravel road, standing out 
among the daisies and buttercups, the purple and 
lavender petunias, and the ageratum in the window 
boxes, the tall delphinium in the triangle, now at the 
height of its blooming, the pink peonies in the fore- 
ground, the masses of blooming elder in the background. 
She wants to be liberal and universalist in her ideas, 
but she is not partial to snakes, and to her there is 
something menacing in the chatter of Peter’s teeth 
and in his low growl. I tell her that it all is part of 
the scheme of things, but she persists in wanting to 
trim up the scheme a bit. In other words, she had 
just as soon have Peter take to the tall timber and 
resume his career as an arboreal, nocturnal plantigrade 
carnivore. 

If I have to dispute with both raccoon and wife 
my summer is likely to be a lively one. 


Education and the United Church of Canada 


W. B. Creighton 


HE United Church of Canada is proud of its 
record. During the years since the world de- 
pression which began in 1929, it has been able 

to maintain practically all of its educational institu- 
tions at normal efficiency and usefulness. One secon- 
dary school in a western province has closed its doors 
within that period, but that action was the result of a 
combination of circumstances into which personalities 
entered and was not to any real degree a consequence 
of failure in interest and support. 

This record is all the more satisfactory when it is 
remembered that for some years a strong movement 
has been under way, in the interests of economy 
chiefly, to reduce the number of educational institu- 
tions and thus lessen expenditure. About four years 
ago a commission was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of better co-ordinating the whole educational 
set-up of the Church by reducing the number of its 
schools and colleges, especially those devoted to the 
work of theological training. This commission ad- 
vised considerable doubling up and reductions here 
and there, but its suggestions were vetoed by the 
General Council of the Church and the task of sup- 


porting all existing institutions accepted. In general 
the decision revealed the Church’s faith in the small 
college, and a strong conviction that nothing must be 
done, even in the interests of much needed economy, 
to impair or hamper the work in a field of whose 
critical importance there is no question. 

The United Church of Canada, which includes in 
its home field His Majesty’s oldest colony, Newfound- 
land, has no less than eleven secondary schools scat- 
tered throughout the broad stretches of its territory. 
These are of a somewhat varied type, though all are 
residential schools, all are under the aegis of the 
Church and look to it for support and guidance. The 
total student registration for the academic year just 
closing was in the neighborhood of four thousand, and 
the Secretary of Education reports a gratifying increase 
in the number of resident students. Here and there 
these schools have their financial struggles and prob- 
lems, but this year their financial showing is much 
better than usual, with the happy result that the ag- 
gregate surpluses quite outweigh the total deficits. 
The schools in this group carrying on a co-educational 
program naturally have the larger enrollment, though 
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all seem to rejoice in azhealthy life. The work of 
secondary education has a high place in the thought 
and concern of the Church. One school, in Edmonton, 
Alberta, has a large percentage of students from 
foreign-speaking homes, and the work it is doing among 
these New Canadians is of great significance. 

There are eight theological colleges, rather favor- 
ably situated geographically: one in Halifax, in the 
Maritime Provinces, one in the Province of Quebec, 
two in the Province of Ontario, and one in every prov- 
ince west of the Great Lakes. All have degree-con- 
ferring powers in theology, and each enjoys a close 
relationship with a provincial or other university. 
Only slightly over one hundred and fifty students are 
in attendance at these colleges, but there is quite a 
large group of students for the ministry registered in 
the various arts colleges. For the academic year 
just closed the total enrollment of theological students 
attending college was 385, which, all things consid- 
ered, seems quite short of requirements if the ranks of 
the ministry of the Church are to be reasonably well 
filled. While the Church of late has frequently been 
short of ministerial candidates, it has fairly rigidly 
adhered to its rule that every candidate for ordination 
should have taken a three year course in theology 
following graduation in an arts course. 

To the United Church of Canada also belong three 
full-fledged arts universities: Mount Allison in Halifax, 
Victoria in Toronto, and United, formerly Wesley 
College, in Winnipeg. Victoria, the oldest and largest 
of these, is over a century old and has the distinction 
of being the oldest chartered educational institution 
within the British colonial empire, having received its 


authority from King William IV. These three uni- 
versities came into Union through the Methodist 
body, as both the other uniting Churches were com- 
mitted to a policy of higher education exclusively 
through the State. Since 1925, however, each one of 
these universities has had a most encouraging history, 
one of their great problems being to find the necessary 
accommodation for all the students that flocked to them. 

The United Church of Canada is reasonably proud 
of the fact that complete freedom of thought and ex- 
pression is and has always been allowed in its educa- 
tional institutions, and that nothing even approaching 
a heresy hunt or a stricture upon freedom has made 
an appearance since union took place. The staffs of 
the various schools and colleges have been quite largely 
made up of Canadian-trained men, with a little whole- 
some leaven from the British Isles. For some rather 
strange reason, very few scholars from the United 
States have filled posts in our Canadian colleges, 
though many of our Canadian teachers and professors 
have had special training at United States institutions. 

Recent years have not been easy years for the 
whole great enterprise of education. That this is par- 
ticularly true with regard to the Church’s educational 
program need hardly be stressed. Money has been 
scarce and it was easy to think that the requirements 
were more pressing in. certain other fields. Under 
pressure of what seemed to be more practical and in- 
sistent demands, financial resources that might or- 
dinarily have been devoted to this work have found 
their way into other channels. This most important 
undertaking of civilization—education—has been 
hampered and hindered by lack of funds. 


“The Sun Still Shines in California” 


Frederick R. Griffin 


ALIFORNIANS are very proud of their climate 
and are ever ready to attribute much of their 
remarkable progress to it, but without under- 

estimating that obviously great asset, it would seem 
to the visitor that the spirit of the people is a much 
greater factor. In spirit, the Californians are still 
pioneers with a high sense of adventure, confidence and 
enthusiasm. But California has its drawbacks: it has 
earthquakes and floods. During a very disastrous flood 
not long ago, the mayor of Los Angeles made a radio 
address to the nation. There had been unprecedented 
rains, the rivers were swollen beyond their banks, 
large areas of land were inundated, buildings were 
washed away and many lives were lost. The nation, 
always sympathetic when catastrophes of this nature 
visit one of its parts, was full of concern for California, 
whose losses were heavy and whose needs were great. 
In the midst of all this, when the waters were at their 
highest, the mayor’s voice spoke to the nation with a 
frank statement of the flood conditions, and then with 
the words: “The sun still shines in California.’’ Some 
may think that he was speaking about the climate, or, 
less generously, that even a flood could not drown the 
habit of publicity and insular pride. There is, how- 
ever, another interpretation, and I think the true one. 
He was unconsciously speaking of the inner light, the 
sun of the spirit of California. That was still shining. 


Floods could not put it out, disaster could not cloud 
it. In language which the mayor of Los Angeles would 
not have used, the pioneer spirit was undaunted and 
the people were spiritually healthy. 

If this is a large generalization from a single in- 
cident, even if an incident of great magnitude, then a 
word tosupport it is valuable from San Francisco, which 
was devastated as no other American city by earth- 
quake and fire, and at once began the work of recon- 
struction which has made San Francisco one of the 
two or three most impressively beautiful cities on this 
continent. All this and much more which might be 
said is not the evidence of a fine climate or a rich soil, 
but of a healthy spirit. While I am not a Californian, 
I am confident that the great and potent fact about 
that state is the hopeful, determined spirit of her 
people. That spirit has made California and has en- 
abled Californians to rise above disaster. Therefore 
it seems quite truthful to say that California is what 
she is because the sun still shines and because the spirit 
of the people is vigorous and healthy. 

Napoleon, who was not a sentimentalist but a. 
realist, said that in the conduct of war the moral was 
to the physical as three to one, and another military 
leader said that in war the great objective is the de- 
struction of the enemy’s courage. 

If we are right in our explanation of California, 
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and if these two military leaders were right, then it is 
not too much to say that success in living is more de- 
pendent upon spirit than upon any other one factor, 
that in any serious endeavor of an individual or a 
group, a healthy mind is indispensable. When this 
is said, we have come very near to a definition of the 
function of the church and of the reason which sends 
us to church. The church is a many-phased institu- 
tion with many functions. It has served and it con- 
tinues to serve a large number of human interests 
and needs, but its chief service is of the spirit, the 
promotion of the best attitudes toward life, toward 
other people and toward all types of experience. 
Churches are very often social centers, and without 
doubt are very acceptable and helpful as such. They 
are often educational centers and make valuable con- 
tributions to theological, economic, sociological, as 
well as cultural, education. Churches are centers not 
only for the arousing of charitable impulses but for 
works of charity, and they do an enormous amount 
for the welfare of all sorts and conditions of people. 
Churches are centers of reform, and while there are 
many people who are impatient with the extent and 
thoroughness of the reform interests of the church, it 
remains true that the churches are vital factors in all 
that pertains to the promotion of a more just and 
friendly society. We would all increase rather than 
decrease these functions, although we recognize that 
there are other agencies which often perform them 
better than the churches. Clubs may be better social 
centers, schools better educational agencies, public 
charities more efficient, and reform movements may 
be better advanced by societies designed for the pur- 
pose. If churches limited their activities to these four 
functions, it is safe to say that they would soon cease 
to exist. In other words, churches are maintained be- 
cause of our constant need of a right spirit. We value 
participation in the works of charity and reform, but 
we go to church for the strengthening of the spirit. 

What is this right spirit? In the plainest and sim- 
plest language it is this. Wherever there are two 
ways, two attitudes, two approaches, the one is better 
than the other. Confidence is better than fear, hope 
than despair, trust than distrust, generosity than 
meanness, good will than ill will, large mindedness than 
small mindedness, faith than skepticism. The right 
spirit is simply the better of those two ways. No ar- 
gument is needed to show that this right spirit is the 
better in business, in diplomacy, in ethics and in all so- 
cial conduct. One can live better if he is spiritually 
fit than if he is spiritually unfit. 

It will be recalled that when King George V of 
England died, all who knew him well spoke of his 
spirit. No one said that he was a great statesman 
or scholar or even a great man, but all said that he was 
a potent influence because of his fine spirit. Churches 
exist to help us gain and strengthen that spirit. 

This is a paramount need in the world today. We 
live in a strange era and life presses very hard upon us. 
Our meat and drink for a long time has been reports 
of, if not participation in, conflicts, wars, disorders 
and uncertainty. Sometimes it seems as if we were 
living in an age of madness. We do not know what to 
think. Under the circumstances we are in danger of 
becoming confirmed skeptics or pessimists or ignomin- 


iously retreating from the conflict,,of being “so“dis- 
organized that we fail to do our best work, or of making 
a poor mess of life. In a word, we are in danger of 
being defeated. But there is an institution which 
exists to meet that need, and it is the church. This is 
why we are in the church and members of it. We do 
not go to church because of fear of what will happen 
to us after death. We do not go to church primarily 
with the thought that through it we shall reform the 
world. We go to church because it puts more courage 
into us, gives us a better attitude of mind, and enables 
us to see experience in a truer light. I assume that 
there is no one here who requires any argument for 
the church or for his going to church, but we would 
all agree that the church might be a much more po- 
tent spiritual health-center than it now is. Can we 
make it more potent? All I want to do is to raise the 
question without offering more than a few hints which 
look in the direction of a solution. 

I belong to the generation which knew in its 
youth the meaning of the words “Sunday clothes.” 
We did have clothes which were worn only on Sunday 
and they were “our Sunday best.’”” Those clothes were 
a symbol. Only the best could be taken to church. 
I want to suggest that our churches would be better 
spiritual health-centers if we took only our best atti- 
tudes and best spirit to them. Ideally, a church is a 
society of ideals and faith, and it functions best when 
it is actually that. We know from a painfully long 
experience what is meant by heresy and false doc- 
trine. We say with a good deal of pride that in Uni- 
tarian churches there are no heretics and there is no 
false doctrine. But from the point of view of a 
spiritual health-center there may be both, and there 
are both whenever we bring into the churches fear, 
propriety grown into dullness, exactness grown into 
literalness and criticism grown into censoriousness. 
Our churches would be more potent spiritual health- 
centers if we found in them more enthusiasm for the 
ideal and more of the spirit of a great adventure. I 
hope that you will not think that my outlook is pro- 
vincial, but I believe that we Unitarians have the best 
reasons in the world for enthusiasm and hope. The 
world’s great needs of freedom, democracy, tolerance, 
search for truth, brotherhood, are the essential princi- 
ples of our faith. Churches filled with enthusiasm for 
this faith are what we need. It may be poor judgment, 
but it is human nature to value enthusiasm more 
than truth. Cold truth is like a book, but truth with 
enthusiasm is like a teacher, and we prefer teachers to 
books. It is not enthusiasm alone which is desired, 
but more of the better spirit to which we can all con- 
tribute. To this end we need numbers. Our churches 
are too small. We need youth, by which I do not mean 
young people’s societies and young people’s services, 
valuable as such may be, but youth as we have youth in 
our families, to be in and a part of the full church life. 

In short, the church exists because we need 
spiritual health. Its whole life is directed to that end, 
but it can never be adequate until we bring to it 
only our best Sunday attitudes and make it more 
vital. There is one sure test of a church. If it enables 
us to go out under every and all circumstances and say, 
“the sun still shines in California,” then it is a good 
church. Let us make ours a church of that character. 
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From Macedonia 


George Lawrence Parker 


To the College Presidents of America: 

WILL ask you to take for granted my apology 
and, perhaps, my presumption in sending you 
this open letter. 

I have for at least three years repeatedly asked 
myself, ““Why cannot our leading university and col- 
lege presidents find a way to speak out on the present 
crisis of the world, and, in particular, on our American 
relationship to that crisis?” 

Of course the answer is that you do so speak out, 
repeatedly and often. Yes, individually some of you 
do; but even so the number of those speaking is small. 
Your publicity-sense is fearfully lacking if you labor 
under the delusion that a word now and then is suf- 
ficient to keep the public mind awake. If your in- 
dividual messages are worth a thousand times more 
(as I believe) than the messages of our popular colum- 
nists and radio speakers, politicians and the like, I 
wish that you might cast all academic dignity to the 
winds and, even at great sacrifice, touch the public 
mind and heart by persistent use of the methods that 
are known so well and practiced so energetically by 
men of far less insight than yours. 

Positively, you must get at the heart of the world 
with your wisdom of the ages, or the wisdom of the 
ages will vanish from the heart of the world. I know 
how deeply you shrink from “‘publicity,’”’ from undig- 
nified appeal to the “mob,” from sensationalism of any 
and every sort. I understand that whole story of a 
vital and deep-seated modesty, and I am seriously 
sympathetic with it and with you. In my own small 
way I have trodden that same path. Indeed, I am 
breaking away from that same kind of modesty in here 
writing to you; I have had to summon my courage and 
put down much hesitation! 

Nevertheless, this genuine reserve of yours cannot 
complacently any longer look upon this moment’s 
history, and remain satisfied. Someway and some- 
how you must make the great sacrifice and get to the 
minds and hearts of the people! If lesser men in 
almost every country are swaying millions by a 
wisdom that is shallow and perverted, yet swaying 
them none the less, just because they have found the 
right key and the right way of approach, is it so far 
afield to believe that, especially here in America, you 
could leap into the saddle and ride the same kind of 
opportunity? 

I do not mean that you should take on the tones 
of dictatorship, nor command listening millions on 
well-chosen ‘“week-ends,” nor swat-stick your way 
into a place of wild power. But I do mean that your 
treasures of wisdom, and your storehouse of scholar- 
ship, and your huge asset of ripened judgment, should 
find some method of getting itself publicized for the 
mass of the people in a way that you have not yet 
discovered. 

I know your reply; and again I sympathize. 
Your reply is that you write books, that you make 
speeches both at alumni gatherings and on other oc- 
casions, and that you contribute to many learned 
magazines. I grant all of this. But your books are 


read by the few. Your speeches get a single hearing 
and usually a single reporting in the press; in general 
they escape an effective public hearing. Your maga- 
zine articles reach a quite select group, not the wider 
ear of the public. 

You are the leaders of the leaders. Without any 
figures at hand I hazard the guess that at least eighty- 
five percent of the public men of America in the next 
ten years will have passed through your hands and 
through your institutions’ walls. 

More than this, you are the real leaders of an un- 
numbered host of our common rank and file of youth 
who do not officially graduate from your courses. 
Must you keep silent as you see all of these followers 
of yours giving the lives prepared by you to war, to 
hatred, and to all the things that are exactly the 
opposite of what you told them culture really was? 
Could your commanding voices not be lifted to say, 
“This is not the end and aim of education; if this 
is education then we have for generations been the 
wrong kind of educators’? And could you not go on 
to say: ‘The resistless monster that laughs our in- 
tellectual ideals to scorn can be and must be stopped 
in his tracks. His mechanism can and must be met 
with better mechanisms whose creators we dare to be. 
We propose to discover and apply these better mech- 
anisms or else no longer call ourselves educators.” 

Something like this ought to sound itself out from 
you at this hour, and to this hour. The world indeed, 
in my opinion, waits to hear something like this from 
you! 

But how? That’s the inevitable question. And 
the answer is that simple one that you taught to many 
of us—the way to begin is to begin! 

Of course you are all men of differing minds, views 
and opinions. We can expect from you no unanimous 
voice; we do not expect it. We can anticipate from 
you no “Thus saith the Lord;”’ we do not anticipate 
that. 

So again, ‘“But how?” 

One line of least resistance you could surely fol- 
low. It is not unknown to you that today all kinds 
of salesmen, sellers of everything from dynamos and 
used cars to lip-sticks and tooth-paste, hold conven- 
tions about selling that special product. In contra- 
distinction to this method I notice that most of your 
conferences and conventions are given over to almost 
every other topic than that of selling your goods to 
the vast masses of men. Theories of education, 
resolutions of thanks to benefactors, results of research 
in the narrow sense, athletics versus anti-athletics, 
these and a host of other things occupy your confer- 
ence time; and some of this is positively needful. 
But, in Heaven’s name, something else is far more 
needful—tthis: “How can we sell education, human 
betterment, the worth of thought and mental life, 
to the hordes of mankind, sell these goods so that most 
men will really believe them to be ‘goods’ and not 
‘bads’? For if we don’t convince them that these are 
desirable goods our culture is a fairy tale, or will be 
such to the-next few generations.” 
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Hold such a conference as this; and let it be pub- 
licized in advance almost as if you were selling the 
greatest and newest car on the market. Come out 
from the dignity of academic privacy and make the 
last and least of us aware that you are really going to 
meet and try to prove the greatest proposition known 
to mankind, the proposal that educated souls and 
minds are earth’s greatest prize and chief reality. 
The details of this kind of publicity, yes, even the de- 
tails of your whole conference, are not for me to go 
into here and now. 

But by all means get together! Meet! Confer! 
And give us your suggestions—we ask not for full 
answers—as to where we are all going, and your 
reasons for thinking that we need not go there unless 
we really choose to do so! 

When you meet give us your disagreements if 
you must have them; but by all means give us some 
essentials on which you agree. Give us of your wis- 
dom in all seriousness; for if you don’t map out the 
next step in the campaign of an educated world 
against an uneducated world, there just will not be 
any campaign at all, only a flight into darkness. 

You know, the least of us know, that civilization 
is sick. The total cure may not be in your hands; we 
would not ask too much of you. But to you we have 
committed this vital medical practice. Tell us your 
diagnosis! Also, perhaps, give us the possible reme- 
dies as best you know how. In spite of all we may 
not recover; it may be that your patient is too far 
gone; but still we put our case in your hands and do 
not expect to hear you pronounce us_ hopelessly 
gone. 

You know, the least of us know, that the com- 
bination of war, materialism, and hatred renders it 
impossible for us to go on as we are going. Your own 
educational set-up is the first victim of this vicious 
combination of allied powers. Have you anything 
to say to us? Have you anything to say about the 
attack on the very things that you have given your 
lives to? 

A three-day intensive conference, or three weeks 
if you need it, devoted to the fundamental questions 
I have already briefly suggested might, and I believe 
would, stir the thoughts and imaginations of the 
American people. Other questions, though none of 
them unrelated to each other, come pouring in upon 
us as things needing your present attention, as a body 


of leaders. ‘“‘What is education in the face of de- 
mocracy?”’ “What of the educated life and ma- 
chines?”’ ‘Suppose democracy must give way to a 


new order, fascism, communism or what-not, is it so 
sure that then there can be no such thing as the edu- 
cated life?’”’ ‘Shall we as college presidents yield the 
world to force and sign the abdication papers of spirit, 
mind and soul, or whatever else it is that seems to be 
a greater reality than force?” 

We at least want to know what you, unitedly, 
think of these matters, these tragedies, these hopes of 
humanity. It isa very practical world that faces you; 
and unless met in practical fashion even such inner 
joys and rights as we now possess may leave the stage 
for good and all. 

It may be that for a few years you ought to hold, 
aside from all other conferences, an annual conference 


on these main issues. One big pronouncement from 
you every year—would not that be a huge beacon 
light for each of us to look forward to? 

If the people won’t come to you, come to the 
people! Your fine dignity should not hold you back. 
You are our Fourth Estate—or is it our Fifth?—our 
Senate of Guiding Ones. Why be silent? 

Now, my presumption is over, except for one 
brief word. I seek again my shadowed corner like 
the ground-hog on ground-hog’s day. Yet I must add 
this. I am, again I say “in my small degree,” the 
leader of an institution; and I know that institutions 
cannot be made to do our personal biddings. I know 
all the hindrances, and, to the grief of hundreds of us, 
we have seen our institution, the Church, neglect al- 
most everything I have tried to suggest in this letter; 
I am brother-penitent and brother-guilty with you. 
Very well! But I am sure of this, that the Church is 
at least not more backward, in the broad view, than 
are our institutions of learning. And this I say also, 
that unless these two institutions find positive and 
practical methods of selling wholesale to mankind the 
goods that have up to now been mostly in the luxury 
class, we are in a hopeless state. As one who loves all 
that my great university tried to give me, and who 
loves all that she stands for, I stand ready to revamp 
my educational values from top to bottom if need be 
(and I am not a “recent graduate’’) in order to say to 
men everywhere: ‘‘We had a good educational foun- 
dation, much of it is still sound; but if together we 
need to rear entirely new walls, let us get at that 
task; and we will, we the leaders, give up everything of 
past theory in order to meet the present and the future 
need.”’ 

Thousands of us would run out to meet you and 
would do our best to help if such a word or words came 
now from you. 

* * * 


GOD THE CREATOR 
Margery Lewis Weis 


(Aged eleven years, five months) 


Dear little flower 
That grows “neath my feet, 
Who gives you your dress 
And your fragrance sweet? 


“Ah,” said the flower, 
Smiling at me, 
“°Tis the kind Lord 
Who gave them to me,” 


Tiny little birdie 
Up in the sky, 
Who makes you sing 
And who makes you fly? 


‘‘Ah,”’ said the bird, 
“God makes me sing; 

It was He who gave me 
My song and my wing.” 


So now I know 
Who created me, 

And so do all God’s creatures 
On the land and sea. 
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THE REV. GEORGE A. MILLER 


THE Rey. George A. Miller, a Universalist clergyman, died 

in the garden of his Beverly Hills, California, home, on the 
evening of July 7, of heart disease. Besides his wife, Estelle 
Anderson Miller, formerly of Springfield, Mass., he leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Sanford Lane, of Middlebury, Vermont, and 
Mrs. Harry Johnson, New Malden, Surrey, England. 

Mr. Miller was born January 1, 1881, at North Attleboro, 
Mass. He was educated in the local schools, and graduated from 
the North Attleboro Academy. His college training was re- 
ceived at Tufts College, which gave him the degree of S. T. B. 
in 1905. He was ordained to the Universalist ministry the 
same year in North Attleboro. Mr. Miller held pastorates in 
Manchester, N. H., Norwood, Mass., Santa Paula, Calif., and 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Following his pastorate at Hutchinson in 
1922, he joined the staff of the Near East Relief, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., at the invitation of his classmate, the Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, now of Cambridge, Mass., who was regional director of 
the Near East Relief there. Later, in 1927, when Mr. Emmons 
moved to New England to assume the regional directorship of 
the Near East Relief for this area, Mr. Miller succeeded to the 
Southwest regional directorship, and served in that capacity for 
several years, until the closing of the regional office. Subse- 
quently he became registrar of the Wilshire School for Girls, in 
Los Angeles, retiring from that post in 1936 that he might be 
free to travel. 

Mr. Miller traveled extensively, in Europe, and in the Near 
East, the latter trip being made in the interest of the Near 
East Foundation. With Mrs. Miller, he spent a year in the 
Orient, visiting the Universalist mission field in Japan and 
Korea, and touring China, Indo-China, the Philippines and 
India. During a visit to New England a year ago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller addressed a gathering of ministers and missionary 
leaders of the Universalist Church, at headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. During his several pastorates he endeared him- 
self to many people within the church and without, by his genial, 
friendly personality, and his death leaves many saddened hearts 
among his wide circle of friends. 

Co, Bi 


* * * 


DO WE KNOW WHAT IS GOING ON?* 


Looking abroad in the world today we see a vast amount of 
maladjustment, confusion, hatred, and despair. But we see also 
that there are better forces which provide a possibility for the 
remaking of human life. 

In some respects there is a terrible likeness between our 
present situation and that of 1914, along with aggravated forms 
of class antagonism, racial persecution, and violations of civil 
liberties. Such conditions increase the threat of conflict whether 
local or international and place in jeopardy the hard-won values 
of long ages of civilization and of Christianization. 

In such a world of fear and antagonism, healing influences 
are needed. These may be found in God and in the Spirit of His 
Kingdom of Brotherhood, but they can be released only as 
workers for social betterment receive that spiritual reinforce- 
ment which comes from God. There is no social nor political 
technique which in itself will be adequate to bring order and se- 
curity into our world. Yet in loyalty to the great principles of 
religion and in the spirit of the founders of our nation, we must 
believe in ultimate victory of justice and of understanding. 

Reinforced by such faith people of good will must struggle 
to find means of aiding those individuals and families who are 
caught in the colossal maladjustments of modern life. Each 
family must feel the strength of the nation undergirding it, and 
the nation must have the advantage of the normal productive 


*A message from the Church Conference of Social Work, 
an interdenominational organization set up under the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, meeting as an associate 
group of the National Conference of Social Work, in Seattle, 
Washington, June 26 to July 2. 


capacities of all its families. At the same time people of states- 
man-like vision must seek means of preventing the continuance 
and growth of all influences which warp or destroy personal- 
ity. 

Members of the Church Conference of Social Work are en- 
couraged by the confidence that religion has deep roots in Amer- 
can character, and that in the common Christian experience of all 
the churches, there is a means of creating spiritual morale for 
personal and national needs. 

In times like these the Churches should become keenly alive 
to the social and spiritual needs of the less privileged portions of 
our population in order that we may work out our social prob- 
lems in accordance with the spirit of Christ and in terms of the 
needs of our time. The Churches must clarify their thinking 
on the great social issues, which are also moral issues, and must 
make their voices heard in favor of justice, of conciliation, and 
of brotherhood. 

Not only so, but we must realize more fully that both the 
material needs and the spiritual hungers of our world must be 
met. As a nation we are meeting material needs badly, not be- 
cause there is any essential lack of resources or of technical power, 
but because there is a dearth of brotherly concern. A more just 
and brotherly order will not be developed without the willingness 
of all the people to co-operate, nor will the spiritual needs of the 
people be met apart from whole-hearted, sacrificial, and united 
efforts of the churches. To meet the call of our time the churches 
which bear the name of Christ need to be rebaptized into his 
spirit of service, and to feel anew the heart-beat of the Divine 
Shepherd. 

With vast masses of needy people, with many families at the 
end of their resources and with millions of them struggling against 
degrading conditions; with our palatial cities flanked by hovels, 
some of them beaten together from old tin cans, where people 
live in shelters inferior to those of rude savagery, we must turn to 
God in confession of our failure to achieve suitable provision for 
the needs of all His people. 

At the same time in the name of God we must work out 
methods of production and distribution of the means of life 
which will not only prevent hunger and want, but will also main- 
tain the dignity of human personality. In a time like this, there- 
fore, the church social worker should be both a technician and a 
prophet. 

In such a spirit we shall find God revealed in the families of 
humble workers and among the needy, and we shall be able to 
give people a new center of faith and hope around which to or- 
ganize their lives, so that we shall be able to bring the splendid 
powers of human character, both actual and potential, to the task 
of building a world of freedom, of self respect, of mutual regard, 
and of opportunity both for the greatest and for the humblest.— 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


KIN FOLK 


The Colorado State Welfare Department is reported as 
ruling that any person meeting the eligibility requirements for 
old age assistance is entitled to it regardless of the financial 
condition of his children. The ruling followed a much publicized 
“Tevelation” that the mother of a state supreme court justice 
was receiving an old age allowance of $40 a month. 

Governor Lehman of New York vetoed a bill passed by the 
legislature amending the public welfare law to relieve grand- 
children of the responsibility of caring for grandparents. In his 
veto he said: “I believe this measure would effectuate a bad social 
principle and policy. A grandchild is an integral part of the 
family group and has a definite responsibility as a member of 
the family. He should not be legally divorced from that re- 
sponsibility. A removal of this responsibility by law would be 
another step in weakening the integrity of the family as a unit 
and of lessening a sense of family responsibility, which, unfor- 
tunately, has already become greatly weakened in recent years.” | 
—Survey. aye 


‘ 
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Reactions of Our Readers : 


TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note a slight, but rather important (to me, at least) error 
in Walter Gabell’s reaction on page 849 of the Leader of July 2. 
He states: “Hach member of the staff . . . . came through the 
little ‘ad’ which was printed in the Leader early this year.””’ The 
position as resident pastor was absolutely unsolicited by me. 
I accepted the position only after I had been assured that another 
individual (a fellow clergyman) had been decided against by the 
house committee. In fact, I had done all in my power to assist 
the other person in securing the appointment. 

I shall do all in my power to serve Murray Grove. When I 
accepted the position, I fully realized the responsibility that 
goes with it. Yet I want the record straight in regard to the 
matter. As it now stands, it looks as though I had ‘‘double- 
erossed’’ a friend by assuring him first that I would help him 
gain the position as resident pastor at Murray Grove, and then 
deliberately seeking the position for myself. This is not the case, 
and I believe that the above explanation is in order. 

Arnold L. Simonson. 


Brewton, Ala. 
* * 


WANTS TO KNOW THE STATE AND COUNTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is just another letter to the editor telling him how to 
run his paper! But, seriously, there is one point that I do not 
believe you emphasize enough in the Leader, and that is inserting 
the name of the state in which different towns and Universalist 
foundations you mention in articles and letters are located. You 
know where they are, probably most Universalist ministers 
know where they are, and the lifelong Universalists know— 
but how about new members, and new subscribers, who come to 
the Universalist Fellowship from other denominations? 

To be specific, in your issue of June 11, you publish a good 
letter from Edythe M. Diem urging that Murray Grove should 
welcome tourists in a friendly manner. Fine, but where is Mur- 
ray Grove? Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island or Connecticut? And where is that place that 
is so frequently mentioned, Ferry Beach Park? You know, of 
course, Mr. Editor, and if anyone cares enough (which I do) to 
search all through the reports at the back of the magazine, they 
can eventually find out. But does the average young person 
who reads through a church paper ever bother to go through 
these church letters and secretaries’ reports? I do not believe 
that they do—at least, when I was nineteen or twenty I wouldn’t 
have. 

Every now and then you have a nice article, illustrated with 
photographs, of a school for colored children somewhere down 
South. I never have found out where it islocated. In the issue 
of June 18, there is an interesting account of the life at the Doo- 
little Home. I read every word of it, but do not know yet where 
it is, either. I find Attleboro is in Massachusetts, so is Foxboro, 
but Canton—that’s in Ohio. I’ve been there, so I know. 

Now, don’t say, ‘‘Why, everybody knows where Attleboro 
is—everybody knows where Foxboro is!’’ Oh, no, they don’t, 
Mr. Editor. You New Englanders know, but you have new 
readers every day, every week—I hope—from other sections 
of the United States, and, believe it or not, they never heard of 
either place. 

Please name the state, and if possible, the county, of all these 
places, dear Mr. Editor. I think people like to make pilgrimages 
to places they know of connected with our Universalist Fellow- 
ship. 

How many of you New England Universalists know where 
Leroy is? Well, if you will drive to Leroy, Ohio, you will find 
on the public square one of the most beautiful Universalist 
churches you ever saw in your life. It is southeast ot Akron, in 
Medina County. 


Please start sprinkling states and counties liberally through 
The Christian Leader. 
Evelyn F. Morneweck. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


WHISTLES FOR THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ben Franklin, when a boy, found he had paid too much for a 
whistle. The modern whistle sellers are working the church so- 
cieties these days. 

A young man came to a church I was living with and prom- 
ised to put on a splendid play and give us most of the profits. 
He would train our talent, provide leading actors. All he wanted 
was fifteen dollars as a guarantee that we would go on with the 
enterprise. He got it. Four or five days before the date for the 
play a lone woman came to town, helpless as a drone bee, stayed 
over night as a guest, knew nothing of the job, did nothing, 
begged a ride to the next town, where she was to be all that 
would ever be given for the fifteen dollars. 

In another parish a young man talked a Ladies’ Aid secre- 
tary and treasurer into giving him an order for paper goods 
which the church workers were to sell. She paid about twice 
the usual wholesale rate and got goods not salable through any 
store. . 

Today I received a letter from strangers in Ohio telling me 
to send the name of the president of the Ladies’ Aid, for the 
writer wished to inform us how without spending any money 
we could make it, he did not say how, “‘as easy as rolling ofl a 
log.’’ The church people evidently are on the sucker lists. Un- 
doubtedly they deserve to be. 

To protect themselves the working organizations of churches 
should have an unbroken rule that no money-making scheme 
shall be entered into without a vote of the whole membership. 
Having done this they should make another rule never to vote 
on any money plan not originating strictly among themselves 
or with the officials of the denomination. 

The main source of extra money for the church should be 
from an extra reach into the pockets of the men whose families 
attend the services. The second source should be the presen- 
tation of entertainments, such as socials, local talent and refresh- 
ments. As a rule the less expense there is in getting up an en- 
tertainment for revenue the greater the profit. Ten card parties, 
with some kind of drink and crackers or some light thing served, 
can be gotten up with less labor and expense than one supper, 
and the chances are they will make more money for the 
church. 

As a rule the church workers injure the influence the church 
has to collect a reasonably generous donation from each family 
in the parish, every time they allow themselves to be lured into 
magazine subscription schemes, sales of merchandise, presenta- 
tion of plays by professional promoters, or ask some trifling sum 
where they expect, later, to ask an important contribution. The 
business of the church is spiritual. It should mind its own 
spiritual business and leave the money-making schemes offered 
by outsiders strictly alone. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Guilford, Vt. 


THE LEADER MOVES ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your last few issues of the Leader were great. 

Stafford’s sermon, Dr. Horton’s article on Congregational- 
ists, and, greatest of all, John Haynes Holmes’s Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address. That last is a classic—almost more 


valuable than Emerson’s original address. 
W.C. 
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An Important Contribution 


Emotional Adjustment in Marriage. 
By Le Mon Clark, M.D. (C. V. Mosby 
Company: St. Louis. $3.00.) 


Contending that the study of sex must 
rest upon a scientific, objective basis, 
rather than upon the dictates of authority 
which would force sexual conduct in line 
with preconceived moral precepts, Dr. 
Clark submits a work based upon modern 
psychology, which gives the parent group 
the necessary information to orient their 
own lives, rationally, and aids them in the 
problem of sex education for their chil- 
dren. Inasmuch as sex-education has not 
been the general rule, we can not point to 
an educated parent group, and there will 
be a special need for such education among 
adults, married and single, of all ages and 
of both sexes. 

An excellent discussion of the moral 
aspect of sex is introduced in order to ra- 
tionalize the problem for the reader so 
that the last vestige of harmful precon- 
ceptions may be eliminated. Sex and love, 
love as a human attribute, and what is 
normal in sex relationships, are topics 
which are developed in connection with 
this. Birth control in principle and prac- 
tice receives detailed consideration in two 
chapters. Appropriate advice is tendered 
for the important honeymoon period and 
subsequent relationships. 

A chapter on marriage is designed to 
meet the fact that most children are not 
properly prepared by their parents for 
marriage; this the author interprets as the 
result of the average parental opportunistic 
attitude which waits for a situation to rise 
before attempting to deal with it. With- 
out such instruction and in view of modern- 
istic propaganda, children lacking in such 
instruction may develop a habit of emo- 
tional dispersion; if carried sufficiently far, 
this may jeopardize the possibility of their 
forming a lasting emotional fixation so es- 
sential to a permanent and satisfying 
marriage. It is interesting to note that 
only’ a few Protestant groups have ac- 
cepted the necessity for the instruction of 
communicants along these lines. Monog- 
amy is an ideal which has evolved pain- 
fully and with tragic slowness through 
countless centuries of time. Hence, 
premarital consultation, especially with a 
qualified physician or other counselor, is 
to be highly recommended as having an 
advantage over the mere reading of the 
printed page. Moreover, it is highly de- 
sirable that both young people be inter- 
viewed together. There follows an in- 
teresting discussion of venereal disease. . 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
divorce, the legal causes for which have 
had but little effect upon the divorce rate. 
Three criteria are advanced for its justi- 
fication—mutual desire for the termination 
of the marriage, the insistent desire of one 


party, and sterility. But only by making 
marriage more successful can we decrease 
the frequency of divorce. While the pri- 
mary failure of marriage is maladjustment 
on the sexual side, other causes are recog- 
nized, such as financial stress and family 
interference, which introduce questions 
beyond the sphere of this work. 

Although there have been many books 
on this and allied subjects, the background 
of the author is such as to render Dr. 
Clark’s contribution a peculiarly vital 
one. Thus it is to be recommended for all 
who have to work with and understand 
people from the adolescent stage onwards. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


The Bible and Literature 


The Bible and Its Literary Associa- 
tions. By Margaret B. Crook and 
other members of Smith College Faculty. 
(Abingdon Press. $2.50.) 


Prof. Margaret Crook and her co- 
workers have done a real service in pub- 
lishing the chapters this book contains. 
As the editor and principal author says, 
their purpose has been to study the Bible 
“as it emerges and travels West.” This 
body of literature has knocked insistently 
at the doors of the Western world and more 
completely than any other literature from 
the Near East has met the needs of the 
West through a long period. ‘“‘The Bible 
reached its completion as Western Europe 
was opening up. . . . It is entirely appro- 
priate that this first great corpus of litera- 
ture... . expressing the ways of God 
with mankind in bold and simple terms, 
should be the literature that the hungry 
West absorbed from the ancient Near 
East.” 

In each of the discussions this volume 
contains the point of view suggested in the 
introduction is maintained. Miss Crook 
describes the main currents of Old Testa- 
ment literature, the transition to Chris- 
tianity, the Gospels, and the emergence of 
the Christian Bible, always against the 
background of social and religious his- 
tory—as a good student of Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter could be relied upon to do, and 
her interesting, concise but comprehensive 
chapters are followed by contributions 
from colleagues on the Smith College 
faculty who discuss special topics with 
varying success. The Gothic Bible (Dr. 
E. H. Mensel), the Bible in the Roman 
world of the fifth century (Dr. Eleanor 
Duckett), the Bible in Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval England (Miss Hart), the Bible 
in German before Luther and Luther’s 
Bible (Dr. Mensel), the Bible in England 
in the sixteenth century (Dr. Esther 
Dunn), Milton and the Bible (Dean 
Nicholson), the Bible in the hands of 
Baxter, Bunyan, and Fox (Dr. Clara 


Crane), and essays on the influence of the 
Bible upon particular phases of English 
and Scottish literature (President Neilson, 
Dr. Robert Withington, and Miss Mary 
Ellen Chase). 

The plan is a unique one and does much 
to show the too-long neglected relationship: 
between biblical and “‘secular’’ literature. 
Each chapter concludes with a useful 
bibliography, neither too long and com- 
prehensive nor too sketchy. Great care 
has been taken to establish scholarly ac- 
curacy for the details worked into the 
text, but the readableness of the finished 
volume has not been sacrificed. Portions: 
of the book are hardly more than introduc- 
tions to the themes selected, but in other 
chapters the authors write with such a 
reserve of knowledge that even their con- 
ciseness does not produce the effect of a. 
mere outline. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A Challenge to the Churches 


New Frontiers of Religion. By Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Dr. Swift is teaching Applied Christian- 
ity at Union Seminary in New York and 
at the same time directing the “‘field work’” 
of the candidates for the ministry in that 
institution. This ensures that his approach 
to the work of the churches will be that of a 
realistic student of social problems. His: 
aim is, indeed, to outline the worth of the 
sociological study of religion. He knows 
and clearly states that this one approach 
cannot comprehend all of religion, but the 
inquiry as to the relation between religion 
and social change, the effect of such change 
upon religion and of religion upon it, is 
eminently worth considering even if it is 
still true that religion has other concerns 
than social change. 

Dr. Swift pictures the church as at once 
the result of social change and one of the 
causes of social change. The verdict he 
reaches after a survey of the evidence to 
support both aspects of this relationship is 
that in the past, while the church has at 
times sponsored much-needed changes, its 
role as an innovator has been a minor one 
and its principal work has been that of an 
institution rallying to the defense of the 
old and well-established patterns of life. 
His own view is that if the church is to 
serve the present and the future effectively 
it must break with this tradition and push 
forward on the new frontiers that are ap- 
pearing. One is the finer development of 
real worship, another is in the service of 
religion to the new leisure, another through 
education, and yet another through the 
new means becoming available for the 
guidance of the individual in his inner life 
with the aid of what is known of person- 
ality and its problems. 

No exhaustive treatment is offered of any 
of these important themes, but the brief 
chapters are suggestive and searching. 

HE Bese 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THANK YOU, ONE AND ALL 


' To each of you who helped make pos- 
sible the balancing of the G. S. S. A. 
budget on June 30, we wish to express a 
very sincere ‘‘Thank you, one and all.” 


* * 


EVENINGS AT ROWLAND HALL 


Two interesting features announced for 
the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach, July 16-23, are as follows: 
| Tuesday evening—Mr. George Little, 
head of the vocational guidance depart- 
ment of Salem Teachers’ College, will or- 
ganize and direct a group program on the 
subject of “Hobbies.” 

Wednesday evening, Rev. Paul Chap- 
man, chairman of the Unitarian Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, will discuss 
and demonstrate ““The Use of Moving Pic- 
tures in Religious Education.’’ These pro- 
grams will take place in Rowland Hall at 
eight p. m. 


* * 


ON OPENING THE JOURNAL 


Every time I pick up an issue of the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion I wish I were a worker in a local church. 
And during those short periods when such 
a privilege is mine I have been grateful 
for the help, inspiration and encourage- 
ment of such a monthly magazine. 

And the July issue is no exception. For 
Instance, there is the article entitled “A 
Class That Kept Going.” It tells the story 
of a newcomer in an adult class who was 
appalled at the idea of closing during July 
and August, ‘‘as though God and religious 
needs should be put in cold storage along 
with the winter furs.” So she made a 
suggestion for keeping the class going, 
even though the teacher was to be away. 
It’s a good article, and offers a good idea 
for other adult groups whose members 
may or may not feel the same way. 

When I was in college one of the out- 
standing leaders among the graduate stu- 
dents was Harold Humbert. For several 
years he was affiliated with our week-day 
schools of religion in Malden. For years 
I have heard nothing of him, but this issue 
tells something of his work and interests. 
In an excellent article on ‘‘A Project in 
Educating a Church” he tells how one 
church went about the necessary job of 
growing its own leadership for future use. 
Is that a need in your parish? It is in most 
I have visited. Weare fast learning that 
unless we develop our own leadership for 
the work to be done, we are going to have 
to take very casual leadership, and thereby 
do a very casual job. And such efforts 
‘produce very casual churches turning out 
very casual results. 

In our own churches, as in all churches, 
we are discovering individuals and groups 
greatly concerned about the development 


“T brought my spirit to the trees 
That stood against the sky. . . 


of worship, and its meaning to growing 
boys and girls. We find magazines run- 
ning contests for pictures of worship 
centers, rebuilt chapels, etc., all in the hope 
that more persons will be aroused to sense 
the value and significance of worship in 
the life of individuals. “That Children 
Might Worship,” an article by Rev. Roland 
Carter, carried photographs of before and 
after they created a children’s chapel out 
of an upstairs assembly room. While 
such things cost some money, they yield 
greater dividends because of the invest- 
ment. And a small amount of money, 
wisely spent, can go a long way. 

And right along this line is the article 
by Elizabeth Shields, whose books and 
songs for little children we all know and 
value. ‘“‘Guiding Beginners in Worship” 
will help hundreds of teachers of little 
children to gain a new vision for an old 
task. 

But what thrills me the most are the 
regular services of worship for every de- 
partment of the school. You don’t have 
separate departments, you report, and 
close the magazine. Wait a moment. 
Have you read those for the junior group? 
Read the bit of background material for 
the leader. Note the general theme for the 
month, and the sub-titles for each week. 
An idea there for you? Surely. These 
are for the early Sundays in the fall, before 
the thrill of vacations has worn off, and 
the new and heavier duties of the fall have 
been undertaken. Into that period of lull 
we can pack good things, valuable ideas, 
seeds that we hope to watch sprout. Here 
are the ideas. You adapt them to meet 
your need. 

Personally I possess treasured back is- 
sues of the Journal. When in need of 


ideas I turn to’ them first. Always my need 
is met. If this isn’t your experience it 
must be because you don’t know the 
Journal. f One dollar and twenty-five cents 
a year will bring it to you. It’s less if you 
have several copies sent to one address. 
Share them with your teachers. Discuss: 
their contents at your workers’ meetings. 
Send your order to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
BGO: 


* * 


ADULT COURSE AT FERRY BEACH 


While the young people are studying to- 
gether the “Centers of Concern” in their 
lives, under the guidance of Rev. G. 
Douglas Frazier, in the seven o’clock lecture 
period at Ferry Beach next week, the adults 
will discuss various phases of Adult Edu 
cation under the general leadership of 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Dean of the Re- 
ligious Education Institute. 

The first lecture will be given on Sunday 
evening, by Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., who will base his talk on the 
morning sermon, raising the question, 
“Why Religious Education?’ On Mon- 
day evening Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Executive Director of the G. 8. S. A., will 
present problems in the field of Parent 
Education for discussion. ‘“‘The Problem 
of Administering the Church School”’ will 
be handled on Tuesday under Mr. Pull- 
man’s leadership. Rev. Sheldon Christian 
of Brunswick, Maine, will interpret his 
ideas on ‘“‘Drama in Religious Education’’ 
at the Wednesday evening session, while 
on Thursday Rey. Clifford H. Osborne, 
chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Maine Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, will speak on “Recent Trends’”’ in 
this field of work. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the recent meeting of the G. 8S. 
S. A. Board it was voted to use this year 
the income from the Earle Memorial Fund 
for scholarship purposes. The committee 
has been at work, and expects to be able 
to announce in next week’s Leader the name 
of the person selected to use this scholar- 
ship at the Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach, July 16-23. 


Mrs. Betty Holden Baker and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman were instructors at the 
Religious Education Institute operated by 
the Unitarians at Rowe, Mass., recently. 
Mrs. Baker offered a course on Creative 
Activities, while Mrs. Pullman presented 
Teaching Materials and Methods for 
Leaders of Young Children. 


Miss: Yates attended the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Ferry Beach, over the 
week-end of July 8-10. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


William R. Thomson, manager of Jay’s, 
Inc., in Boston, and former president of 
the Universalist Club in Boston, is still 
in the Forest Hills Hospital, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., where a second operation 
was performed upon his broken shoulder 
June 20, to remove two steel bands. The 
accident which resulted in this serious 
injury occurred at Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, where Mr. Thomson 
slipped on the stair and was thrown 
against a corner in the wall. 


Miss Marian Hunton Sweet of Attleboro, 
Mass., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
E. Sweet, was married recently to Paul 
Francis Armstrong of North Attleboro. 
Mrs. Armstrong is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke and Mr. Armstrong of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Boston University 
College of Law. 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of Camp 
Hill Circuit of churches in Alabama, re- 
cently gave the charge to the newly in- 
stalled minister of Mt. Lovely Baptist 
Church (colored) in Camp Hill. He also 
addressed the Lion’s Club of Dadeville, 
on ‘‘My Impressions of the South.” 


Rev. Robert H. Barber of Scranton 
gave an explanation of the International 
Sunday School Lessons over Radio Station 
MGBI on the first three Saturdays in 
July at 5.15 to 5.30 p. m. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
preacher of the sermon at the National 
Y.P.C.U. Convention, Ferry Beach, Me., 
Sunday, July 10, taking as his subject 
“The Great Tradition.”’ Mrs. Lalone ac- 
companied him to Ferry Beach. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York 


was the preacher at the summer service of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
July 10. 


Rey. Wallace Fiske of Haverhill, Mass., 
and Orin Stone, now a teacher in Connect- 
icut, are among the students enrolled in 
the Harvard Summer School. 


Miss Barbara Polk, daughter of Alvar 
W. Polk, sailed Sunday, July 3, for a six 
weeks’ vacation in Europe. 


Rev. Robert H. Barber of Scranton, 
Pa., and Miss Elsie Marion Oakes, 
daughter of Mrs. Elsie Barnes Oakes of 
Swampscott, Mass., will be married Aug. 
20 in the First Congregational Church of 
Turners Falls, Mass., Rev. Robert Tipton 
of Philadelphia and Mr. Morrell of Turners 
Falls officiating. Miss Oakes is a graduate 
of Tufts, class of 1936, and a Phi Beta 
Kappa student, and of Smith 1937, where 
she received her M. A. She has been at 
Northwestern the past year working for her 
doctorate. The groom to be is a graduate 
of Tufts with the class of 1934, and was 


and _ Interests 


ordained to the Universalist ministry in 
1935. He is now minister of the John 
Raymond Memorial Church in Scranton. 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Brook- 
lyn, Pa., and Rev. Charles A. Wyman of 
Oneonta, N. Y., were the preachers at the 
annual pilgrimage to the old Universalist 
church of Upper Lisle, on New York Motor 
Route 26. A picnic dinner was served 
between sessions. Participating churches 
closed for the day. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. Children’s Sunday was observed with 
exercises by the children and young people 
of the church school. Nine children were 
baptized. Each department had a special 
part in the program. Promotion certif- 
icates were awarded to a large number and 
awards were made. For perfect attend- 
ance for the year, seven Bibles were given; 
Biblical pictures were given for two years’ 
perfect attendance; and three special 
awards were made for the best record of the 
year. The musical organization of the 
church, under the direction of Miss 
Marion Haskell, organist, gave a fine 
sacred concert Sunday evening. A series 
of concerts will be given in the fall, start- 
ing in September. The Ladies’ Circle is 
busy with preparations for the annual 
mid-summer sale, which will take place 
Thursday afternoon and evening, July 28. 


Massachusetts 


Foxboro.—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. Sermon, topics for July: July 3, 
“What Is Your Name?” July 10, ““Where 
Do You Live?” July 17, “As You Think, 


So You Are.” July 24, “Playing the 
Game.” July 31, “What Good Doest 
Thou Here?” Service and sermon each 


Sunday at 10.45. Evening preaching 
services at East Foxboro, in the chapel, at 
seven o’clock. 

Saugus.—Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
pastor. The church closed on the last 
Sunday in June. Some of the high-lights of 
the church year are here recorded. The 
financial situation is improved. Copies of 
the new song-book, “Hymns of the 
Spirit,’”’ were purchased in December. 
Early in the month the minister invited 
members of the congregation to make a 
Christmas gift to the church of the price 
of one or more hymnals. In this way the 
hymnals were obtained without touching 
the funds in the treasury. In December a 
Y. P.C. U. was organized, with a member- 
ship of six girls; now there are sixteen mem- 
bers. The group is affiliated with the state 
and national organizations. Early in May 
the Union began a project to beautify the 
church grounds, buying and planting 
(doing the actual work of digging them- 


selves) two weeping willow trees, one on 
each side of the church. Two other people 
bought seventeen Lombardy poplars, 
planting them around the tennis court. 
Another gave 250 hedge plants for the 
front of the church. On Feb. 1 a Mothers’ 
Club was organized, consisting mainly of 
mothers outside the church membership. 
There have been ten mothers in the group 
and they have held eight meetings. Mr. 
Schwenk has given ten book reviews dur- 
ing the season in the Public Library in 
Saugus. He edits and mails out a weekly 
calendar during the church season. In 
addition to his regular pledge, one of the 
members pays for the publication of the 
church calendar, which costs something 
over a hundred dollars a year. On the 
Sunday preceding Memorial Day the pa- 
triotic societies of the town joined with this 
church in a Memorial Service. Every pew 
was filled, additional chairs were brought 
in and even the balcony was filled. On the 
closing Sunday, June 26, the Knights of 
Pythias conducted their special memorial 
service in this church. Mr. Schwenk 
preached the sermon. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The parish went on a “Go and See 
Drive” to Applecrest Farm in Hampton, 
N. H., May 16, held a Pie Social and a 
reckoning of talents for the budget, had 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman as speaker at the 
annual church school meeting and banquet, 
and several outings by different societies 
connected with the parish have been held. 
The annual church school picnic was held 
at Hood’s Cherry Hill Farm, Beverly. 
On Sunday, June 26, the church school 
gave a pageant, ‘“‘The Church and Her 
Children.’”’ All departments of the church 
school, young church members and par- 
ents were represented in the pageant. The 
auditorium was made beautiful with flowers. 
Awards for perfect attendance were pre- 
sented by the superintendent. Mr. Spear 
christened fifteen children at this service. 
June 29 the church held a successful lawn 
party, supper and band concert. There 
was a large attendance both afternoon and 
evening. Activities are closed until Sept. 
mas 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. The Murray Club has given the 
church a new electric clock for the audi- 
torium. A gift of two new communion 
trays (each with thirty glasses) and covers 
has also been made by this club. 

Hardwick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. At a special meeting of the Hard- 
wick Community Church it was unani- 
mously voted to continue the arrangement 
with the present pastor for another three 
years. According to the by-laws of this 
church the minister is engaged for a term of 
three years. On Children’s Day the pro- 
gram was in charge of the church school, 
which gave the cantata “‘When Roses 
Bloom,”’ under the direction of Mrs. 
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Frank Clark, the superintendent, and her 
corps of teachers. Five babies were chris- 
tened. The Women’s Missionary Union 
for the second year held a Play Day. This 
was held on the lawn of the church and 
parsonage with Mrs. Harold I. Merrill and 
Mrs. H. E. Hingham as hostesses. Mrs. 
Eugene Hanson and Mrs. Fred Chase were 
in charge of the arrangements. The church 
remains open during July. Hardwick is 
on the edge of the new Quabbin Reservoir 
on Route 32. 

Southbridge.—E. Christian Westphalen, 
. pastor. Services were suspended June 26 
for the summer, so that extensive work 
on the church property might be started. 
Plans for the reconditioning of the steeple 
have been made, and bids for painting the 
exterior of the building have been con- 
sidered. Services will begin again on 
Sept. 11. 

New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The church is taking on new life. The 
congregations have practically doubled. 
Plans are under way for the redecoration 
of the church school rooms during the va- 
cation and the school will be completely 
reorganized in the fall. Twenty-three 
from this church attended the meeting of 
the Cayuga-Chenango Association in Cort- 
land on June 9. This was the largest at- 
tendance in many years. Mr. Kearns was 
one of the speakers. Mr. Kearns was the 
speaker at the Community Memorial 
Day service here. He will be the speaker 
at the annual outing of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Universalists at Powder Mill 
Park on July 27. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rey. Will Elton Roberts, pas- 
tor. On Easter Day there were two chris- 
tenings. The altar was banked with 
beautiful flowers, with a vase of flowers on 
every windowsill. On Children’s Sunday 
songs were given by the members of the 
school and recitations by the members 
of each class. Especially interesting was 
the number entitled, “O Come Let Us 
Worship Together,’’ presented by the pas- 
tor’s class of boys. This was a model 
worship service and all the boys of the 
class participated, and two girls, Marion 
Dresser and Marion Welker from Mrs. 
Burk’s class and Dorothy Upcott from 
Mrs. Longland’s class assisted. Although 
it was expected that seven children would 
be christened, illness made it impossible 
for six of them to be present and therefore 
there was but one christened. 

Blenheim.—For the past few months 
services have been held at seven o’clock 
on the third Sunday evening in the month, 
by Rev. Will Elton Roberts, pastor of the 
church at Olinda. Although there are 
very few Universalist families at Blen- 
heim, it is hoped that new interest will be 
awakened, and that this beautiful little 
church and its people will again become 
active. 


FIRE DAMAGES THE QUILLEN AT 
FERRY BEACH 


The Quillen celebrated the Fourth on 
the fifth. After breakfast the Saco fire 
company was summoned to check up on 
some smoke noticeable in one of the rooms 
on the top floor next to the fireplace chim- 
ney. The chief felt of the walls, looked up 
the flue with a periscope, and came to the 
conclusion that there was a leak in the 
chimney allowing smoke to get into the 
partitions. A few wisps of smoke were 
dritfing out of the eaves on the north side; 
but that didn’t excite the fire chief, who 
said he would get hold of a brickmason to 
repair the chimney. So the Quillen staff 
went back to work, the neighbors to their 
cottages and the guests to sunning them- 
selves. 

Not long afterward Howard Steere of 
Providence, a guest, called in to Secretary 
Needham that flames were shooting out 
from the wall behind the fireplace on the 
piazza. The alarm was telephoned, and the 
Quillen fire squad summoned. Under Will 
Metz the boys worked rapidly with axes, 
hose, and water cans. Mrs. Rowland and 
her assistants helped get personal belong- 
ings out of rooms. The boys attacked the 
fire through a hole behind the fireplace 
and another one at the second story. By 
this time the fire was working upward to 
the roof, throwing out considerable smoke, 
finally breaking out at the third story 
dormer windows. 

At this critical stage the Saco hose cart 
arrived, and with the help of a bystander a 
hose line was made ready for use on the 
outside and another was dragged up 
around the stairway to the third floor. 
Pretty soon a waterfall was coming down 
into the lobby. Meanwhile Mrs. Lizzie 
Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Steere, 
Mrs. H. A. Abbott of Washington, D. C., 
and Elizabeth Randall of Brockton sat 
coolly watching the show from vantage 
points near by. Needless to say, the whole 
neighborhood had gathered. A_ local 
newsman took a picture while the fire was 
in progress and it was published in the 
local paper, copies of which may be ob- 
tained on application to Secretary Need- 
ham—ten cents each. 

The flood of water from several hose 
lines had the fire under control in a very 
few minutes. The cause of the fire ap- 
pears to have been faulty construction of 
the fireplace chimney, which was built 
about 1925 when the lobby was made out 
of the six rooms on the first floor. As 
a result of this mishap, which might have 
been much more serious if the first aid 
work of the Quillen fire squad had not 
been so quick and efficient, two top floor 
rooms are out of service. Two rooms on 
the second floor are back in service after 
temporary repairs. The fireplace cannot 
be used until the reconstruction job is 
complete. Mr. Sodergren returned from 
a sea trip to Norfolk, Va., the day after 
the fire, and has no definite announcement 


at this time about the repair job. The 
lobby was not affected and one sees no 
evidence of the fire except on viewing the 
building from the south side. Holes in the 
roof and sides of the structure have been 
protected against inclement weather. 

A taxicab which had come from Old 
Orchard to get Ralph Silva of Medford, 
Mass., arrived just ahead of the fire ap- 
paratus. In the melee of moving vehicles 
the taxi was hit by a hose cart. The cab 
driver was haled into the local court for 
obstructing the movement of the firemen. 
Although ably defended by Mr. Steere 
the accused was found guilty and fined 
ten dollars. 

The Quillen firefighters were Will Metz 
of Mexico, Me., Herman Cowan and 
Thornton Moore of Pittsfield, Me., George 
Thurber, Jr., of Salem, Mass., Weston 
Cate, Jr., of Auburn, Me., Warren Day of 
Beverly, Mass., Robert Dick of Stockton, 
Ill., Burton Witham, Jr., of Westbrook, 
Me., John Hatch of Pittsfield, Me., and 
Robert Elsner of South Weymouth, Mass. 


= os 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. George L. Parker is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith is minister 
of the Universalist church in Mitchellville, 
Towa. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. 


* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 


The annual conventions of the New 
Hampshire State Universalist organiza- 
tions will be held in Portsmouth, begin- 
ning Sept. 9 and continuing through the 
12th. These include the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
church convention, 

Opening on Sept. 9 the Young People’s 
Christian Union will continue through 
Friday and come to a close Saturday 
morning. The Sunday School Association 
will convene on Saturday and bring its 
sessions to a close on that day. 

Sunday will be Pilgrimage Day for the 
Universalists of New Hampshire, and 
the trustees of the State Convention have 
asked that all Universalist and Universalist 
federated churches close in order to permit 
members of the congregations to come to 
Portsmouth, where the seed of Universal- 
ism was sown more than 150 years ago. 

Rey. Barron McIntire, who recently 
accepted a call to the Marlboro Federated 
Church, following several years’ pastorate 
at Woodsville, will deliver the occasional 
sermon at the regular service on Pil- 
grimage Sunday. The afternoon will be 
devoted to tours of the city and two meet- 
ings, one for the women of the church and 
the other for church officials. 

The official opening of the State Con- 
vention will take place on Sunday evening 
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at seven o’clock, with the appointment of 
committees. An outstanding speaker of 
New England will be the preacher at the 
service which will follow. 

Monday morning the ministers will hold 
a ministers’ breakfast at the Rockingham 
Hotel. At ten o’clock the business session 
af the convention will be held and the 
closing feature will be the banquet, which 
will be held Monday evening at six o’clock. 

The Women’s Missionary Societies of 
the Universalist churches throughout the 
state will hold their annual meeting at 
1.30 Monday afternoon. 

The Portsmouth church, which was 
founded by John Murray, father of Uni- 
versalism, was host to the State Convention 
in 1931, and the coming session is expected 
to bring the largest number to attend a 
Universalist convention in recent years. 

* Ua 


MOSHER-HAMILTON 


Miss Ruby Carolyn Hamilton of Whit- 
insville and Worcester, Mass., niece of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Montgomery of Whit- 
insville, was married to Howard Ira 
Mosher, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ira Mosher 
of Southbridge, in the First Universalist 
‘Church of Southbridge, on Saturday, 
June 25, at four p. m. Christian West- 
phalen, assisted by Rev. David L. Martin, 
officiated. 

* ag 
WORDEN-OSGOOD 


Mr. ard Mrs. Fletcher Park Osgood of 
Dorchester and Hingham, Mass., an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Barbara King Osgood, to Robert Eugene 
Worden, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Allston Worden of Newton. The cere- 
mony took place Saturday, at eight p. m., 
June 18, in the Universalist church in Dor- 
chester, Dr. Flint M. Bissell officiating. 
The maid of honor was Miss Norma 
Martin of Dorchester, and the three 
bridesmaids were Miss Dorothy E. Green 
of Dorchester, Miss Carol Pett of Brighton 
and Miss Virginia Worcester of Weymouth. 

Dr. Russell Barker of Newton was best 
man, and the ushers were George Taylor of 
Wollaston, Arthur Woodward of Newton, 
Jack A. White and Fletcher P. Osgood, Jr., 
brother of the bride, both of Dorchester. 

Mrs. Worden attended the Chamber- 
layne School and Mr. Worden attended 
Northeastern and Boston Universities. 

* * 


McGINNESS—HUTCHINSON 


Dorothy Elizabeth Hutchinson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Hutchinson of 
Bradford, and Mason Franklin McGin- 
ness, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank McGin- 
ness of Haverhill, Mass., were married on 
June 25 at the First Universalist Church, 
Haverhill, by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
pastor. 

Miss Mildred Hutchinson was her sis- 
ter’s bridesmaid, and Frederick Dal- 
rymple was the best man. The bride, a 
native of Hampton, N. H., was graduated 
from Haverhill High School in 1933 and 


attended Wheaton and Simmons Colleges. 
Mr. McGinness, a student at Tufts 
College Theological School, has been stu- 
dent pastor at the First Universalist 
Church in Amesbury during the past year. 
* * 
WILL BOARD CHILDREN FOR THE 
SUMMER 


Mrs. Charles E. Nuite of East Foxboro, 
Mass., can take three or four children to 
board at her farm during the summer. 
Cost about $4 or $5 a week, including 
laundry. If interested, communicate with 
her direct or telephone Miss Nuite, 
Stadium 4500 (Boston telephone district). 

* * 
UNION SERVICES FOR THREE 
LYNN CHURCHES 


Union services this summer for par- 
ticipating congregations from the Central 
Congregational, Unitarian, and First Uni- 
versalist Churches will be held at the latter 
church, Nahant Street, beginning Sunday, 
July 3, when Dr. William Wallace Rose 
will preach the sermon, with music by 
the church choir. 

July 10, Rev. Garfield Morgan, pastor 
of Central Congregational Church; music 
by Universalist choir; July 17, Dr. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, pastor Unitarian church; 
music, Universalist choir; July 24, Dr. 
Henry R. Rose, pastor emeritus Univer- 
salist church, Newark, N. J.; music, 
Central Church choir. 

Aug. 7, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches; 
music, Central Church choir; Aug. 14, 
Rev. John Nichol Mark, Unitarian church, 
Arlington; music, Unitarian choir; Aug. 
21, Rev. Garfield Morgan, pastor Central 
Congregational Church; music, Unitarian 
choir; Aug. 28, Rev. A. W. Olsen, Uni- 
tarian church, Melrose; music, Unitarian 
choir, Sept. 4, Dr. George E. Huntley. 
First Universalist Church, Roxbury.— 
Lynn (Mass.), Item, June 28. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Application of Clayton E. Richard of Rockville, 
Conn., for letter of license denied because of failure 
to comply with the Laws of Fellowship. 

Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Hal T. Kearns from General Con- 
vention accepted. 

Raymond Scott (license to preach) transferred to 
Ohio. 

Rev. Ralph E. Horne, dismissed from fellowship in 
1918 at his own request, reinstated by vote of the 
committee on application. 

Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary. 
ee 
UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 


14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 


10 tol. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Connecticut State Convention Board has 
appointed the following Fellowship Committee: 
Chairman, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford; 
secretary, Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr., Norwich; BE. B. 


Wood, New Haven. 
x * 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. L. C. Prater has been transferred from the 
Georgia Convention to the North Carolina Conven- 
tion. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
te. 


For Rent—Near Ferry Beach. A house at Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, for last two weeks in August. 
Twenty-five dollars a week. Fine view of ocean, 
large living-room with fireplace, dining-room, 
kitchen, lavatory, four bed-rooms, garage and bath 
house. Screened porch. Refer to Rev. and Mrs. 
F. A. Mooney of Palmer, Mass. Apply to Mrs. 
Annie S. Kingsley, 11 South St., Yarmouth, Me. 

ee 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct, 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 


of the late Rev. W. L. Dusseault 
The Housekeeper would like a middle aged couple 
or middle aged single person to share an apartment with 
her or take some furnished rooms. Nice location, beautiful 
outlook on water front, three minute walk to car or train 
for boat. Inquire of SOPHIE JONASSON, 37 St. 
Andrews Road, Orient Heights, East Boston, Mass. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room | ' 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bro-nfield_ St., Boston 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
=. 200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


ee ee oe 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
‘Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
‘women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
fight and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
@erintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“4A Home Away From Home” 


« « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
mess or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room’’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 


Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


cA Summer Book 
for the Family 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


wa oy 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Here is a book to tuck in your 
vacation suitcase or keep on hand 
at home. You will find sugges- 
tions for your whole family to 
enjoy your summer days to- 
gether. Here are stories, songs and 
prayers for each Sunday during the 
summer; some for special days. 
Perhaps you will enjoy doing 
some of the things suggested in 
the sections on “‘Things to Do in 
the Summer,”’ “‘Books to Read” 
and ‘“‘Suggestions for Older Boys 
and Girls.” 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Fealend town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Price 10 cents a copy 
plus 3 cents postage 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


For sale by 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” --- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


eo eS 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COrl LL E:G E 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,, » Progressive 


curriculum + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists .» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


A psychiatric board was testing the 
mentality of a Negro soldier. ‘‘Do you 
ever hear voices without being able to 
tell who is speaking, or where the sound 
comes from?” 

“Yes, suh,’’ answered the Negro. 

“And when does this occur?” 

“‘When I’se talkin’ over de telephone.” — 
Advance. — 

* * 

A lecturer had been describing some of 
the sights abroad. ‘There are some spec- 
tacles,”’ he said, ‘that one never forgets.” 

“TI wish you would tell me where I can 
get a pair,” exclaimed an old lady in the 
audience. “I’m always forgetting mine.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Boastful Man: “I have achieved a great 
deal more than anyone else in the family. 
I suppose I might say, however, that what 
I am I owe to my mother.” 

Girl: “Why don’t you send her a couple 
of dollars and square the account?’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

England is trying out the idea of issuing 
licenses to pedestrians. As we under- 
stand it, if, after due trial, the pedestrian is 
still in shape to display his license, he is 
either a safe walker or darned lucky.— 
George Ryan in Boston Herald. 

jo 

Man: “Did you fish with flies?” 

Friend (back from camping trip): 
“Fish with them? We fished with them, 
camped with them, ate with them and 
slept with them.’’—Montreal Star. 

* 

Jerry: “I have traced my ancestry back 
to an Irish king.” 

Pat: “Sure, that’s aisy. What chanst 
has a dead man to defend himself?’’— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* ak 

For $5 a kindly resort publicizer offers 
to tell us 100 places to go. Gosh, if we 
had five bucks to spare, we’d tell the 
whole world where to go.—George Ryan 
in Boston Herald. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘What is con- 
science? What is it that tells us when we 
do wrong?” 

Little Sally: “I know; it’s grandma.”’— 
Advance. 

* * 

Patron Public Library: ‘‘The dime novel 
has gone. I wonder where it’s gone to.” 

Staff Member: “It’s gone to $2.50.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Dentist: “Which tooth do you want ex- 
tracted?” 

Pullman Porter: ‘Lower seven.” —Boys’ 
Life. 

* * 

“Doctor, will you give me something 
for my head?” 

“T wouldn’t take it as a gift!”’—Exchange. 
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Now Is the Time for 


BOOKS 


Trending into Maine . 
Kenneth Roberts 


The Citadel. 
A, J. Cronin 


The Yearling . . . 
Margaret K. Rawlings 


Action at Aquila. 
Hervey Allen 


On Gilbert Head (Maine Days) 
Elizabeth Etnier 


The Self You Have to Live With 
Winfred Rhoades 


“New England Guide Books . 


For the Younger Readers 
Child’s Grace -. 


Ernest Claxton 


Illustrated by Harold Burdekin 


Vacation Book for the Family 


$1.00 


2.50 


27a 


2.50 


2.00 


L775 


$1.50 


10c., plus postage 2c. 


(Similar to the Lenten Booklet 
“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”) 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street =. ots 


Boston, Massachusetts 


